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MEMORIAL 


O GOD, above the drifting years, 
The shrines our fathers founded stand, 
And where the higher gain appears, 

We trace the working of thy hand. 


Fill thou our hearts with faith like theirs, 
Who served the days they could not see; 
And give us grace, through ampler years, 
To build the Kingdom yet to be. 


—JoHN Wricut BucKHAM 


Your ‘Journal 
Reaeocs of the Journal will be glad to know that 


the total circulation for 1935 was somewhat more than 
four per cent above that of 1934. We have discovered that 
it takes time for a magazine to respond to general business 
conditions, whether good or bad. It took two years for the 
depression to stop the International Journal from con- 
tinuing its regular monthly gain over the same month of 
the preceding year. Then for a period in the middle of the 
depression, each month showed a drop. Over a year ago, 
with improved conditions, the figures began again to show 
a gain each month. One friend wrote to this effect, “I just 
secured a job. One of my first steps is to begin again to take 
the Journal.” 

In the eleven and one-half yeats of the life of the 
Journal thus far just two firms have done the printing 
for it. For the first few years the first firm did the work; 
then came the second firm; and for the last few years the 
work has been done again by firm number one. Both these 
printing houses have contributed much to the fine appear- 
ance for which the Journal has been highly commended 
by many friends. Business relations with them have been 
very agreeable. However, for various reasons it has seemed 
best to make a change, and hence, beginning with this num- 
ber, the Journal will be printed by a new firm. The editors 
expect to maintain the same high standards that have pre- 
vailed in the past. 


Your ‘Job - - Dour Calling 


AUL’S appeal to the followers of Jesus Christ that 

they should walk worthily of the calling whereunto 
they were called may well be considered to have meaning 
for Christian men and women in the world today. 

Probably the hardest thing in the world besides getting 
a job is getting along with the ones we have. Too often the 
work of our hands becomes a matter of dull routine— 
something from which we seek escape at five o’clock. Some 
seek escape from this deadening effect of work through a 
program of riotous living; some through more profitable 
means, such as active recreational programs, hobbies, in- 
tensive reading programs, and the like. Others seek escape 
through religion. This use of religion as a means of escape 
is really the farthest in the world from what religion 
should be. Religion, if it is to be vital at all, must be tied 
up to everyday life—the hours we spend at the counter, in 
the schoolroom, in the office, or in the factory. It should be 
kept in mind that Jesus took his illustrations from the 
working world around him. “Take my yoke upon you” 
was not said in any sentimental way, but in a way that 
should be meaningful and real to his followers. “I am the 
the good shepherd” meant to those who heard it the daily 
routine of the herdsman in caring for his sheep. “The 
fields are white, ready unto the harvest’. was meant to 
appeal to the workers in the fields.. 


Is it not entirely fair to try to think up the words Jesus 
would use if he were making those statements in our day? 
Perhaps he would say, ‘““T'ake my job at the steel mills and 
face with me the burden and heat of the day”; or, “I am 
the friendly policeman”; or yet again, ‘““There are many cus- 
tomers at my counter, and truly, I have need of great souls 
who will sell to those customers the good things of life.” 

In attempting to think through the problem of making 
one’s vocation become a real calling, there are three factors 
that must be made to enter in. One is that one’s job perform 
a needed service to society. This need not be teaching, or 
preaching, or social work. It may just as well be the careful 
and painstaking running up of a seam in a dress to be sold 
at a fair cost. It may be the accurate and careful typing of 
reams of letters representing business transactions that make 
for the good of the world. The second factor that enters 
in to making one’s vocation a calling is the quality of work 
that is done. Putting one’s very best into one’s daily 
work will help to make it-a: calling. In the third 
place, the daily work that one does must become linked 
within the person’s life with an ideal greater than the work 
at hand. Several years ago a promising young newspaper re- 
porter who was thoroughly alive to the opportunities and 
challenge of the Christian ministry was being persuaded by 
many of his older friends to become a preacher. He gave long 
hours of thought to the matter and finally reached the con- 
clusion that there was such a thing as “the calling of God to 
be a newspaper reporter.” 

Only as each individual attempts to put into practice 
at every point in his daily life those principles of Christian 
living which Jesus laid down as basic, can he feel that he 
is living worthily of his high calling. 


A Threat to American Jdeals 


HURCH school leaders should be aware of the grave 
situation being faced by that great body of idealists, 
their colleagues in the public schools. Public educators, in 
the closest contact with the throbbing heart of America’s 
youth, are increasingly aware of what our present social 
order is doing to youth, and threatens still more to do. Little 
wonder many of these public servants are impelled to join 
with youth in quest of a better world. Unless they are frée 
to explore together the possibilities of a social order in which 
the Christian ideals of codperation, goodwill, world brother- 
hood, and service may replace the prevalent ideals of com- 
petition, prejudice, nationalism, and selfish profit through 
exploitation, what hope is there that another generation 
can build a world where personal and spiritual values have 
at least a fighting chance? 

Yet the small beginnings which public education has made 
in the direction of a realistic interpretation of the world 
that is, and the world that might be, are now met with a 
menacing propaganda of anti-American intimidation and 
misrepresentation. The campaign to legalize the gag rule 
in our “free” schools has taken the form of required “Oaths 


of Loyalty for Teachers.” It might appear on the surface 
that any teacher would be glad to affirm his loyalty to true 
American ideals, especially if he is familiar with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution. To such a declaration we and any other 
reasonable citizen could have no objection. It is feared, 
however, much of such legislation is not designed to defend 
any constitutional rights, but rather to stifle the truly 
American privilege and practice of interchange of creative 
ideas and exploration of the possibilities of social progress. 
Retrenchment in education has resulted in much unemploy- 
ment and widespread insecurity among teachers. This is, 
therefore, a peculiarly strategic time for a nationwide cam- 
paign to impose such a rule and destroy the essentially 
American character of our great public school system. To 
such an oath in itself no one could object. To its interpreta- 
tion and use in the hands of certain groups everyone who 
loves genuine liberty must object. 

But how serious is the situation? According to a pam- 
phlet by Dr. Henry R. Linville and issued by the American 
Federation of ‘Teachers, entitled Oaths of Loyalty for 
Teachers, twenty-two states have enacted such legislation in 
one form or another. Similar bills were defeated last spring 
in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Bills are now pending in yet 
other states. The hysteria of which this legislation is an 
expression is also promoting federal legislation which will 
have broader scope but similar effect. 

For the church leader such a tendency has far-reaching 
implications. First, if public education is to be generally 
under any such rule as this, the really free schools of the 
church have an increased responsibility to deal sincerely, 
courageously, and creatively with youth on this matter of 
making a better world. 

Second, church leaders, committed along with Christian 
youth to the quest for a better world, should be alert to 
oppose these un-American limitations upon public leaders 
and servants wherever they begin to express themselves. 

Third, Christian adults of the churches should be aroused 
to this threat and be on their guard against the insidious 
propaganda of press, screen, and nationalistic organizations, 


lest they succumb to the alarmist hysteria. They should be 
in a position to oppose intelligently and persistently these 
legislative encroachments upon American ideals. 

Finally, let the church remember that politico-economic 
dictatorship does not stop with control of such agencies of 
public opinion as the schools, the press, the screen, and the 
radio. The church must either be wiped out as in Russia, 
or, even worse, made, if possible, an organ and ally of the 
dictatorship as has been attempted elsewhere in dictator- 
ridden Europe. In order to keep permanently a free church 
in America, let us contend for the American ideal of freedom 
to think, to share, and to aspire all along the line. 


Somebody Cares 


T A recent luncheon conference of professors at a large 
university, one leader said: “Everyone knows what is 
wrong with our social order in general, and with our city 
in particular; many of us know how to right this wrong, 
but nobody cares!” 

Nobody cares! What an indictment of us who call our- 
selves Christian! In that group, it was revealed that some- 
body does care, and results are being produced. Moreover, 
in our churches across this broad land, thousands-upon thou- 
sands are giving of their time, energy, and money to the 
great cause of righteousness because they do care. They are 
concerned that children and youth be given experiences 
in the “knowledge and love of God” that shall help them 
develop into strong, upright, Christian citizens. They are 
concerned that all persons, young and old, have opportuni- 
ties to learn how to make the best use of time, especially 
all this “leisure time” that is supposed to be lurking around 
the corner for all of us. They are concerned also to have 
a share in bringing in the Kingdom of God, through. the 
missionary program of our church at home and on fields 
afar. They are concerned that they and their friends find 
help and guidance in building up spiritual resources, so 
that they may “stand firm under the pressure of life.” 

This interest, this concern for richer living, is a ray of 


light on the dark picture which so often is presented in 


books and addresses at the present time. 


AM a teacher, O Lord, of thine infinite mysteries 
of life. 
How then, my soul cries out to thee, can I be a 
teacher of that which I have not known? 
And how can I know what life is if my heart is 


dull to the mystery of forgiveness? 

Teach me, O God, the meaning of forgiveness in 
the cleansing consciousness of thy infinite under- 
standing and thy pardoning love for me. 

For arrogant joy in my own powers; for aloof 
pride in virtues I have easily won; for contentment 
with half-truths; for having sought the craven shel- 
ter of prejudices against the attack of new knowl- 
edge; for callous unwillingness to sense the raw reali- 


Lord, Grant Me the Capacity to Forgive 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


ties of human pain—for these thou hast forgiven me. 

Nerve me to give to myself the sincere criticism 
that I now apply to others. 

Grant me the grace to look upon the mistakes of 
others with something of the forbearance and under- 
standing with which I now view my own. 

Expand my mind and quicken my heart so that I 
can gradually learn the meaning of the ancient mes- 
sage. To understand all is to forgive all. 

Guide me, O God, into the spiritual meaning of 
my prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

Thus, make me a worthy teacher of religion. 


—P.R.H. 
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“There Is Thy Footstool” 


The Sixth of a Series of Articles 


CAN remember, perfectly clearly, looking out of the 

bathroom window at the age of nine, and saying to my- 

self, “I ought to have given my heart to Christ long ago, 
and I have not done so yet.” 

A year later I went away to a boarding school which was 
“run” by a gang of big boys who made life unbearable for 
small boys by all manner of ingenious torments. I was so 
miserable that I remember praying fervently, night after 
night, that I might die. One day the members of the gang 
pounced on me in the playground, and were dragging me off 
to their torture-chamber (a decaying summer-arbor) when 
one of the boys in my class (he is now a professor at Ox- 
ford) came to my help. He merely said to the members of 
the gang, who were much bigger than he was, “Drop that.” 
There was something in his courage that made them 
ashamed, and they left me. 

During the months after that small incident, the knowl- 
edge was somehow imperceptibly built up in my mind that 
I possessed an unseen Friend, Christ, who would do for me 
at all times of my need what my class-fellow had done for 
me on that occasion. I was often desperately afraid; but I 
began to tell my fear to this unseen Friend, and he began 
to: put courage in me, so that on one occasion I was able 
in public to fight the leader of the gang. I got soundly 
licked by him, but I had fought him; and things began to 
be different. 

Then, when I was fourteen, I was taken by an aunt to 
a revival meeting. The preacher asked those who wished to 
give their lives to Christ to hold up one hand during a time 
of prayer. I did so, and the result was a joyful sense of com- 
mittal to a Captain and a Cause. 

Two years later I began to teach in a Sunday school, 
learning far more than I taught. I remember, for instance, 
the exact place in the road at which I made the resolve that 
never would I think or teach others to think that one must 
be good because of the risk of suffering beyond the grave 
if one were bad, or because of the hope of going to heaven. 

When I was nineteen, and about to go to Cambridge 
University, there was a long evening during which I walked 
up and down a field in Devonshire trying to decide, with 
God’s guidance, what my work in life should be. I gave 
myself to him for the work of a foreign missionary. 

My chief memories of my years at Cambridge are of the 
strength-giving silence of the little Quaker meeting in Jesus 
Lane, and of the sense which came to me, during attendance 
at Student Christian Movement conferences, of the far- 
reaching purpose of God for the life of the world. 

Then came some sixteen years of missionary work, chiefly 
in India, with the lovely God-consecrated comradeship of 
marriage. I remember walking one day down a street in 
Delhi with a friend of mine, who is now the principal of a 
famous college. We passed a leper sitting at the side of the 
street, a mere shapeless bundle of rags, with nothing that 
could be called a face. My friend, who had newly come to 
the East, had not seen lepers before, although I was used to 
them. He stopped, and said to me, “Look at that.’ I saw the 
Light of Christ spring up in my friend’s face as he gazed 
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down at the leper and said some words of kindly pity to 
him. Then, in that which had been a face, I saw the Light 
of Christ spring up also, answering the Light in my friend’s 
face. After twenty years, the incident stands out clearly in 
my memory. It means to me: Christ in man, Christ in every 
man, Christ in the needy and the lost. 


EARS later, there came close contact with Mr. Gandhi. 

I remember how he said to me once, “Many years ago I 
made the resolve, one night, that I would never again call 
anything in this world my own property. I have kept to 
that resolve. | am a man with almost infinite wealth at my 
command; and I own absolutely nothing. Life, freedom, 
joy, and power came to me from that decision. If you would 
know these things, you must tread the same path.” About 
that time I had my first experience in a work camp—a 
group of students from many nations were working with 
unemployed miners in South Wales at a big job of com- 
munity-service, which these miners had undertaken in a 
down-and-out little unemployed town. The work was very 
hard. Some of my own students had dragged me along to 
share in it. The experience was vital to me. I learned the 
glory of hard manual work, of a menial character, done 
without hope of personal reward, for the good of others. 

Then came a visit to Russia, and especially to Yasnaya 
Polyana where Tolstoy spent most of his long life. There I 
got to know the elderly peasants who had worked with and 
loved Tolstoy himself. They told me how he tried to identify 
himself with the peasants; how he ploughed and reaped with 
his own hands, year after year, for a poor peasant widow; 
how he would go out upon the pilgrim-way near the village 
and help the peasants who trudged down it with their heavy 
burdens toward the sacred city of Kieff. 

From Gandhi and Tolstoy I turned to St. Francis, re- 
reading and teaching his life and example to my students. 
This brought me back once more to the Master of Francis; 
and I saw how Jesus Christ meant what he said when he 
instituted the great final sacrament of feet-washing: “If I, 
your Master, have done such menial service with my hands 
for you, you must do the same. Inasmuch as you have done 
it unto one of the least of my needy brethren, you have 
done it unto me. If you know what these things mean, happy 
are you if you put them into practice.” 

Life becomes for me, ever more definitely, the endeavor 
(fitful and ineffective though it may be) to live by the 
example of Christ in the service of others, especially of the 
neediest, forgetting oneself in the joy of such service. But it 
must not be patronizing or “charitable” service. It must be 
menial, and manual, in the spirit of the Sacrament of the 
Feet-Washing. 

I once heard Tagore read the great words, “There is 
Thy footstool, and there rest Thy feet, where dwell the 
poorest, the lowliest, the lost.’’ Christ is identified with his 
needy ones. Only as we become their servants, in the spirit 
in which Francis became the servant of the Assisi lepers 
when he tended their sores, can we find Christ and know 
his joy and his love. 


Kagawa: Guest of America 


By Vicror Epwarp Marriotr* 


ca this year. This is not his first visit to America. He 

has been here twice before. When he, an unassuming 
youth, came to our shores the first time in 1914, no one knew 
anything about him. At Princeton University where he 
studied for a time, he was known as a student with a con- 
suming passion for knowledge. On that first visit he was in 
America as a learner. 

His second visit was a brief one. He spoke in a number 
of cities across the country, but still he was comparatively 
unknown to the mass of American people, and little under- 
stood even by those who heard him speak. 

This time Kagawa comes to America in his full maturity. 
He is something of a world traveler. He has taken trips to 
China, Australia, and the Philippine Islands. He is known 
all around the world. His books and articles, translated into 
many tongues, have made him famous in almost every land 
on the globe. 

Who is Kagawa? And why will people everywhere flock 
to hear him? You must stretch your imagination somewhat if 
you are to comprehend him, for his life has been cast in no 
ordinary mold. He himself says: “It is not necessary to go 
far afield in search for miracles. I am myself a miracle. My 
physical birth and my soul’s existence are miracles. The fact 
that I am still alive despite my weakened body, battling a 
host of devils of disease, is a miracle.’ This is no-mere 
rhetoric or egotism on the part of Kagawa. You have only 
to know the bare facts of his life to find eloquent testimony 
to the truth of his statement. 

He was born in Kobe, Japan, July 10, 1888. But the cir- 
cumstances of his birth are such that it would cause the 
supercilious to raise their eyebrows. His father was a man 
who stood high in official circles in Japan. He was a member 
of the Emperor’s Privy Council and was the head of some 
nineteen villages in his native province of Awa. Kagawa says 
of his father, “My father was a pious man as piety goes in 
Japan, but his morals were impossible.” The elder Kagawa 
left his legal wife in Awa, and while in the big cities 
possessed himself of many concubines. Toyohiko was the off- 
spring of a dancing girl. How comes it that the soul of a 
child of such lineage “from the earliest dawn of its conscious 
life developed a passion for purity”? 

Both of Toyohiko’s parents died when he was but four 
years old. He was sent back to the ancestral estate in Awa, 
to be reared by his father’s neglected wife and a foster 
grandmother. Here he passed a most unhappy childhood. 
The foster mother and grandmother took turns in scolding 
and beating him. Every day he was told, “You are the son of 
my enemy.” Out of this childhood of tears, there has come a 
man of joy and mirth. 


| etisse. KAGAWA is to be the guest of Ameri- 


Later he went to live with a rich uncle in Tokushima. . 


This uncle seemed to be of the same type as Kagawa’s 
father. William Axling thus describes Kagawa in this 
period: “Reared in an atmosphere where sensuousness, self- 
ishness, and self-indulgence held undisputed sway, the strip- 
ling of a boy rebelled against it all and courageously rebuked 


* Director of Religious Education, Chicago Congregational Union, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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his guardian for his luxurious life, his unjust dealings with 
the tenants on his lands, and for his dishonesty in public 
life.” Out of such surroundings, there came a youth whose 
great wish was to be a saint and who, when given to know 
something of Jesus the Christ, could pray as his deepest 
prayer, “O God, make me like Christ.” 

Here is a man who seems to defy all the laws of heredity 
and environment. He says of himself, “I am myself a 
miracle” and one can but re-echo his words. 

One other great struggle must be mentioned, his struggle 
with ill health. Let his own words speak: ‘“‘All my life I 
have been ill. While in the second year of middle school I 
had to stop because the apex of one lung had become tu- 
bercular. I began to have hemorrhages when I was seventeen 
years old, and two years later I was so seriously ill that 
I had to rest a year.... I now have diabetes and I have 
severe attacks of pleurisy. My heart is weak too, and since 
I caught trachoma in the slums a film has formed over the 
cornea, injuring my eyesight. . .. With all these illnesses I 
am not only alive still, but hard at work all the time.” Here 
is another miracle heightened still more in its wonder when 
you, know the full story. At the time when he speaks of 
giving up all work for a year, he had reached a point where 
the physicians gave him up to die. That day stands out sig- 
nificantly in his life. He had made a compact with God, “If 
I get well I shall certainly enter the Shingawa slums in Kobe 
and offer myself as a sacrifice for the sake of the poor there.” 
He fell to watching the shadow creep across the sun-dial in 
the alcove of honor, in the room where he lay. Suddenly 
there came to him the great assurance, “‘I shall get well.” 
He began to mend from that hour. He refers to that occa- 
sion in words that remind us of St. Paul, “I felt that God 
had entrusted me with the duty of realizing the spirit of 
Jesus by work among the poor and that therefore I could © 
not die.” 

Now let us gather up within as brief a compass as possible 
the main facts of Kagawa’s life and then let the story of 
his accomplishments stand over against the background of his 
handicaps of birth and body to heighten still more the im- 
pression of his words, “I am myself a miracle.” 

When Toyohiko, a boy in his teens, went to Tokushima 
he became acquainted with some American missionaries 
there. He refers in particular to Dr. W. H. Meyers as his 
father in Christ. The doors of this Christian home swung 
wide to all friendless boys, and this lad who had never 
known real love, whose soul was starved, responded eagerly 
to the friendship he found there. The New Testament was 
put into his hands. ‘“‘Consider the lilies, how they grow! 
They toil not neither do they spin; yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.”’ Poet-soul responded to Poet-soul. He learned the 
whole chapter by heart. It spoke to him of a God who cares 
for all things. For the first time he gained the conception of 
a God of Love. His whole being thrilled. 

His uncle disinherited him when he became a Christian. 
Kagawa was homeless and penniless. His American friends 
helped him and he was enabled to carry on his studies. In 
1905, he entered the Presbyterian College in ‘Tokyo. He 
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was obliged, however, to give up school for a time because 
of the ravages of tuberculosis, as has already been noted. 

In 1909, when he was just twenty-one, he went back to 
work in the Kobe Theological Seminary. And then he took 
steps to carry out the resolution formed at the time of his 
recovery from illness several years before. On Christmas 
Day he left his comfortable room in the dormitory of the 
seminary, made his way down into the heart of the Shingawa 
slums, said to be the worst in all Japan if not in the world. 
There, in a little shack six by six 
feet, he took up his abode. He gave 
himself without stint to the poor 
people in this section. Many of 
them were vicious. With them he 
shared his food and his sleeping- 
hut. From one.beggar he befriend- 
ed, he caught trachoma. One ruf- 
fian struck him in the face and 
knocked out four teeth. Never in 
any emergency did he call upon the 
police. Driven out at times, he al- 
ways returned to work for these 
men and women whom he looked 
upon as God’s children, but who 
were the victims of circumstances— 
circumstances created by the greed 
and selfishness of the so-called up- 
per classes. All the while he was 


When Kagawa came back from America after a two 
years’ absence, he returned to work in the Shingawa slums, 
but this time with an entirely different method. The big 
word he had learned in America was organization. He 
started with labor. Laborers were restless, but had no leader- 
ship. Kagawa gave them leadership. He helped form the 
Japanese Federation of Labor. He led the dock strike in 
Kobe in 1921. As a result, he was cast into prison but was 
soon released. As a leader of labor, Kagawa pursued the 
policy of non-violence. This won 
for him the opposition of the 
communists and the extreme radi- 
cals. For a time they captured the 
labor movement. Kagawa turned 
his attention to other fields. He 
helped the farmers to organize the 
Farmers’ Union. He also helped 
the laborers and farmers to form 
a united bloc to seek universal man- 
hood suffrage. 

It was into the Codperative 
Movement, however, that Kagawa 
came to throw his greatest efforts. 
As he himself has said, “I am 
pouring my prayers and the reddest 
blood of my life into the work of 
carryirfg forward this quiet, un- 
dramatic, economic reformation.” 


living in the slums, he was studying 
the slums and its causes. He wrote 
a book on the psychology of pov- 
erty, and later the Japanese govern- 
ment, largely because of the revela- 
tions made by Kagawa, was led to 
appropriate large sums of money to 
rebuild the worst of the slums in 
six of the largest cities of the Em- 
_ pire. 

For four years and eight months 
he lived in the slums, working for 
individuals. At the end of that 
time, he decided that one individual 
working for individuals could not 
save the slums. The slums ruined 
individuals faster than he or any 
one else could save them. He began 
to seek for a broader attack. 

In 1914, the way opened for him 
to come to America. One great 
event had occurred just before this. 
Kagawa was married. A young 


LovE toward man is not the whole of 
religion. The upward reach of one’s soul, a 
mind that knows no turmoil, a spirit which 
is unafraid in the presence of pain, a spirit 
courageous in the face of death, a spirit 
that knows self-restraint and self-control, 
a spirit that does not lose its reverence 
even in its dreams, these to me bulk large 
in religion. 

Moreover, my religion takes on even 
larger dimensions as it faces up to the uni- 
verse. For me God invades not only the 
whole range of human life, but also the 
vast unchartered frontiers which lie beyond. 

Where the form of the absolute is re- 


vealed in the finite world, the religious 
life takes on absorbing interest. Where 


omnipotent power is revealed within a 
limited sphere, the hidden significance of 
life gushes forth. 

—Kacawa 


He sees in the cooperatives the 
method he had always been seeking 
—the technic for realizing Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

This man who has never been 
well, who has to fight a host of 
devils of disease, what has he done? 
What is he doing? He turns out 
work that few healthy men could 
perform. He has written over fifty 
books. Some of these were novels, 
best sellers; one, Across the Death- 
Line, written while recovering 
from his severe attack of tubercu- 
losis and based upon his marvellous 
recovery, has passed the quarter 
million mark in sales. One book, 
Listening to the Voice within the 
W alls, was written while in prison. 
Since he was denied all writing 
materials, he wrote with pieces of 
charcoal on old scraps of paper. In 
addition, he has written numberless 


woman, whose name translated meant “Miss Spring,” had 
come to take an interest in Kagawa and his work in the 
slums. He had felt that he could never ask a woman to 
share with him the kind of life he must live. The follow- 
ing words written in the slums expressed his thought: 
“Love, linger not to whisper your temptations. Seek not to 
bind me with your heavy chain. I would be free to seek the 
world’s salvation. I would be free to rescue men from pain.” 
When he told Haruko of these thoughts, she immediately 
challenged them and denied that woman was not able to 
endure as well as man. “So she came to me,” says Kagawa, 
“and has met every test of that challenge with a heroism 
that only God can measure.” 
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pamphlets and articles. His writings are sought everywhere. 

He maintains three social settlements—one each in Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Kobe. 

He has headed the great Kingdom of God movement in 
Japan which has sought to bring the membership of 
Christian churches in Japan up to one million. 

He fosters and conducts the Peasant Gospel Schools. 

He has found time to do some very important work for 
the Japanese Government. At the time of the earthquake 
in 1923, the Emperor appointed an Economic Commission 
of one hundred and eighty members whose task was to plan 
for the rehabilitation of the areas destroyed by the earth- 
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Can We Educate by Radio? 


By Cringe M. Koon* 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion, during 

the past few years, of freedom of speech on the air. 

Representatives of various broadcasting companies 
point out that within the terms of their licenses which re- 
quire them to operate their stations in the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity, they permit the utmost freedom 
of expression giving recognition to the various and diverse 
viewpoints on all questions of public importance. Neverthe- 
less the discussion continues. Charges of censorship by the 
Federal Communications Commission, by broadcast officials, 
by radio advertisers, and by political parties are periodically 
hurled forth and freely carried by the press. 

Some organizations have gone on record as favoring un- 
limited public discussion on the air. While it is difficult to 
conceive how every organization or individual could have 
unlimited access to the limited available broadcasting facili- 
ties, the concensus of well-informed opinion is that the air 
lanes be kept free for a fair presentation of the various sides 
of controversial issues of public concern. 

Regardless of the truth or fallacy of the charges of radio 
censorship, no one has come forth with the charge that the 
press has not permitted freedom of expression of opinions 
about radio and its proper functions in American life. Con- 
sequently there has been much loose talk about educational 
broadcasting in the press. Articles have been printed stating 
emphatically that we cannot educate by radio, other articles 
state just as emphatically that the radio will provide mass 
instruction by master teachers, thereby eliminating many 
local teachers. One viewpoint seems as absurd as the other. 
On the one hand, radio advertisers spend many millions of 
dollars annually to educate the American public as to the 
merits of their products. As good business men, they would 
not continue to do so if the results were not satisfactory. 
On the other hand, if it were possible to carry out a per- 
fectly conceived plan of instruction over the air, the use- 
fulness of classroom teachers would be increased, not de- 
creased. Local adaptations and group and individual guid- 
ance still would be necessary. Papers would need to be 
graded, projects planned, and collateral reading outlined. 
Radio, like instructional motion pictures and other class- 
room aids, can be intelligently used to improve instruction 
and increase the importance of the work of the teacher in 
the classroom. 

In the present national emergency, it is the anxious task 
of the economist, the educator, and the humanitarian effec- 
tively to codrdinate the factors of our changing social order 
and keep alive the intellectual and spiritual sparks, not only 
of school children, but of adults as well, so that a stalwart 
citizenship will result from the era we now are entering. 


Adult education is being expanded, continuation classes . 


encouraged, and town, meeting forums established. It is only 
by providing means of adjustment necessary for complete 
living that the individual will be able to lead the rich, happy, 
abundant life upon which the common welfare of society 
depends. After all, recovery in character and recovery in 
culture are essential to recovery in industry and economics. 


* Senior Specialist in Radio and Visual Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Quite naturally, therefore, leaders in national life turn 
to radio broadcasting along with other agencies and institu- 
tions and say, ““Can we use you in this national emergency? 
Can we educate by radio?” 

They conclude that, like all great human inventions, 
broadcasting is a two-edged sword that can cause as much 
evil as good. It can be the cunningest engine ever devised 
for riveting the chains of mass-prejudice, mass-superstition, 
and mass-slavery upon mass-minds. It can either improve or 
debase American cultural standards. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume that such a force will establish itself as the instru- 
mentality by means of which momentus changes will be 
wrought in our normal, cultural, educational, and economic 
existence. It must be intelligently directed and guarded 
zealously, if its all-encompassing powers and advantages are 
to leave no real public need unfilled. 

Many research studies have been carried out, and listener 
surveys made to determine the effects of radio broadcasts. It 
has been shown that radio characters are familiar to Ameri- 
can children and that broadcast expressions like “regusted”’ 
and “O.K., Colonel” have been added to their vocabularies. 
The results of research and experimentation that have come 
to the attention of the Federal Office of Education demon- 
strate beyond doubt that radio broadcasting has become a 
powerful force in national life and is exerting:a lasting in- 
fluence on the habits and attitudes of the American people. 
Irrefutable evidence shows that we can educate by radio. 

For the first time in history, the radio has made it pos- 
sible actually to syndicate living genius itself. This con- 
queror of space has enabled us to be ear-witnesses of great 
events as they have happened—Presidential inaugurations, 
Premier Mussolini’s declaration of war, or the Pope’s 
speeches from Rome to the American people. The color, the - 
vibrancy, the contagion of the world’s great geniuses can at 
last be brought even to the under-privileged peoples on the 
outer rim of the world. The charm of the broadcaster’s voice 
appeals to the mind and the emotions of the listener more 
personally than the written or the printed page in the hands 
of the reader. Emphasis, rhythm, and modulation are all 
important aids to a better understanding and mental grasp. 
Because a voice appeals more strongly to the emotions than 
a letter, so there is added an element of vitality to the purely 
intellectual performance. Speech, hitherto bound up in print, 
is thus suddenly set free and acquires flexibility and anima- 
tion. 

Students of broadcasting point out that radio has been 
serving as the most economical form of home entertainment 


. in this depression. Librarians consider it a strong potential 


ally. It is a very effective medium for the diffusion of scien- 
tific fact and interpretation to the general public; it has 
brought the inspirational value of religious programs to the 
American home; it has become a power in creating and 
influencing public opinion; and, for good or ill, the very 
nature of radio broadcasting is such that it is predestined 
to occupy an ever-increasing important place in interna- 
tional acquaintanceship. 

Doubts as to the value of broadcasts for classroom in- 
struction may be dispelled by reference to the length of 
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time a few of the better known “Schools of the Air” have 
been in operation. The N.B.C. (Damrosch) Music Appre- 
ciation Hour has been broadcast each school year since the 
fall of 1928. The Standard School Broadcasts have con- 
tinued since 1928; the Ohio School of the Air, since Janu- 
ary, 1929; the American School of the Air, since February, 
1930; and the Wisconsin School of the Air, since the fall 
of 1930. 

According to an unpublished survey made by the Federal 
Office of Education, over one hundred radio stations 
originated regular series of broadcasts for school reception 
during 1934. The reader’s doubts would be further dis- 
pelled if he could envision the radiant faces of the many, 
many thousands in Doctor Walter Dam- 
rosch’s classes when they hear his familiar 
“Good morning, young people,” and the 
hearty, responsive “Good morning, Doc- 
tor Damrosch.” 

Broadcasting has done more for the 
musical education of America during 

_ the past ten years than all that was ac- 
complished during the preceding hundred 
years. 

Music is a vital force in the develop- 
ment of the youth of America. It is more 
powerful than words in creating the subtle moods which fix 
attitudes, shape ideals, and fashion character. But music is 
not the only form of education that is effective on the air. 
Current events keep the pupils attuned to the times; history 
dramalogues enable the pupils to re-live the past, radio 
drama makes a powerful appeal to the pupil’s imagination ; 
nature talks, travelogues, and guidance programs all have 
their places in the well-rounded school-of-the-air program. 

Teachers have ‘testified that the radio may be used to 
vitalize instruction by bringing living genius into the class- 
room, and to enrich the curriculum with valuable supple- 
mentary features not otherwise available. Not only the 
pupils but the teachers and patrons also profit from the radio 
lessons. The broadcasts serve as demonstration lessons bring- 
ing the teacher new ideas, new lesson plans, and new meth- 
ods of instruction. They relieve the strain of continual teach- 
ing, enabling the classroom instructor to study the class 
and observe individual differences. Patrons are awakened 
to a new understanding and appreciation of school work, 
and they, as well as the pupils, profit measurably from the 
broadcasts. 

Notwithstanding the suitability of broadcasting for in- 
structional purposes, it is a generally accepted fact that the 
use of the air channels for educational purposes has not kept 
pace with its use for advertising and light entertainment. 


Why? In the first place, the American broadcasting system 
is privately operated on a competitive basis and broadcasters 
have been so busy trying to establish their stations on a 
sound financial basis that they have not had as much time to 
build and present educational programs as they otherwise 
would. As a consequence they offered educators an ample 
amount of desirable time, expressed their desire to codperate, 
and awaited results. In many cases, good educational broad- 
casts followed; but in many others, educators did not know 
how or what to broadcast, or could not agree among them- 
selves as to who should do it. Consequently the history of 
educational broadcasting in the United States is strewn 
with the bones of dry lectures. 

Out of the controversy and friction 
that have arisen over the proper use of 
broadcasting for educational purposes, 
the one question that emerges is “Who is 
responsible for educational broadcast- 
ing?” Is the Federal Government, since 
it owns the radio channels? Is the broad- 
caster, since he operates stations on them? 
Is the educator, since he is charged with 
the responsibility of education? Possibly 
all three are. With the idea in mind, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
held a series of conferences and hearings and concluded that 
the constructive thought and experience given the subject 
have produced a situation whereby, within the present 
broadcast structure, the educators on the one hand, and the 
broadcasters on the other, can combine their forces in such a 
way as to: 

1. Eliminate controversy and misunderstanding be- 
tween groups of educators and between the industry and 
education. : 

2. Promote actual codperative arrangements between 
educators and broadcasters on national, regional, and local 
bases. 

The Broadcast Division of the Commission decided to 
set up a committee to carry on this work. As a result of 
this decision, the Federal Radio Education Committee, with 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, as Chairman, was recently set up. 

It is too early to predict the results of the work of this 
committee. Educational broadcasting has too many possi- 
bilities and limitations to expect any panacea, but by ap- 
proaching the problems with a sincere, scientific attitude to 
find the right solution, it is sane to predict that codrdination 
and coéperation will give results to the end that radio broad- 
casting can be further used as an effective medium of edu- 
cation. 


TEACHERS TrsTIFY THAT THE Rapio AWAKENS A NEW UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION OF SCHOOL WorK 
(Above) Dr. Joun W. STUDEBAKER, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL Rapio EpucaTIoN COMMITTEE 
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Interpreting Our Shorthand 


ODERN Christian education has brought us many 
new terms. Among the most common are experi- 
ence-centered and pupil-centered. These came into 

use to express a point of view opposed to material-centered 
and content-centered. Since their use began, the term Christ- 
centered has been coined in opposition to both of the other 
two. Bible-centered is another term that has its full share of 
support. Some persons think the use of any of these pre- 
cludes the favorable use of some or all the others. Each 
of them serves as the catch phrase of speeches, discussions, 
and arguments. Inevitably there is confusion. Possibly an 
analysis of each will help to lift the fog. 

1. Experience-centered. This term is commonly used to 
express the point of view that persons grow through their 
experiences, and that education should concern itself with 
guiding these persons through the kind of experiences that 
will make for their most rapid and substantial growth. It 


emphasizes also that any teaching process should begin with’ 


the present experiences of the pupils and move forward 
from there to the new. Experience is defined in a broad way 
to include not only physical activity, but also thinking. 
Leading Christian educators who use the term have no in- 
tention of implying that “material,” the Bible, or Christ 
should be left out. The best materials—preéminently the 
Bible—are brought into experience to enrich and guide it. 
Acceptance of Christ and Christlike living are goals toward 
which experience is guided. The experience of fellowship 
with God is considered essential to Christian growth. Any- 
~ one who uses the term experience-centered, in reference to 
Christian education, and intends it to include all these 
elements, seems to us to be giving it a fair interpretation. 
But whenever it makes of unguided, unenriched, and goal- 
less experience a god, we are against it. 

2. Pupil-centered. The implications of this term, when 
used by its best friends, are similar to the implications of the 
term experience-centered. It emphasizes the importance of 
the pupil and the significance of personality upon which 
Jesus placed so much stress. It puts the child, not the ma- 
terials or the teacher, in the center. It recognizes that no 
two individuals are exactly alike, and that they need differ- 
ent treatment accordingly. The best advocates of the pupil- 
centered view in Christian education are vitally concerned 
that the pupil shall be led to acceptance of Christ and his 
way of life, and that he shall be helped to develop his own 
personality and to make the most of himself according to 
his own talents. However, if the use of the term results in 
a failure to employ the spiritual heritage of the past to enrich 
and guide the present and future, or if it is guilty of the 
accusation that it neglects the importance of the out-reach 
of the individual in social action, it is too narrow. 

3. Material-centered. Probably there are few persons who 
use this term with favor toward it as such. Its most common 
use is by those who are opposed to the implications of it. 
For them it defines what they consider an undue emphasis 
upon materials for their own sake and assumes that the 
mastery of materials is no guarantee of Christian living as 
a result. In this sense we could not use the term with favor, 
but to the extent that it reminds us of the importance of 
materials in any educational process, we like it. 

4. Content-centered. This is very closely related to ma- 
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terial-centered, although many who use this term would 
shy away from material-centered. Some who use it do have 
a strong faith in the efficacy of knowledge of certain his- 
torical facts and materials, such as are found in the Bible, 
to make life what it ought to be. Others recognize that 
knowledge alone will not suffice, but that it must have a 
place in education. Often the term is used to define a spe- 
cific method. For example, a person who is to teach a course 
on the life of Jesus will say that he must follow the content- 
centered approach, whereas, if he were teaching a course on 
honesty in daily living he would use the experience-centered 
method. The fallacy in this argument lies in the apparent 
assumption that a study of the life of Jesus must lie entirely 
outside the realm of the pupils’ present experience. If the 
term content-centered could convey only the impression that 
we recognize the importance and inevitability of using defi- 
nite bodies of knowledge in education, we should be for it; 
but in so far as it gives these bodies of knowledge an ex- 
clusive place or holds that the teaching of facts must be 
apart from experience, we dislike it. 

5. Bible-centered. There are not a few church leaders 
who fear that the current trends in Christian education are 
moving away from the Bible, and so they support what they 
speak of as the Bible-centered point of view or method. 
They contend that Christian education should lead to a 
knowledge of the Bible and should not be sidetracked by 
the lure of other interests and materials. In the words of 
one of the more staunch contenders for this view, the job 
is to “put the Word of God into their minds and leave -it 
to the Holy Spirit to do the rest.” Others would say they 
are not so extreme as this man, but that at the same time 
they know from their own experience, from the experience 
of their contemporaries, and from the experience of the past 
that the Bible is a unique spiritual storehouse, that God 
speaks through its pages, and that it contains the record of 
One who can save mankind from all evil. Therefore, these 
others argue, Christian teaching ought to be Bible-centered. 
Our position is that Bible-centered advocates have much in 
their favor, and that their point of view deserves a careful 
hearing in court. But the fault with the term as too many 
of them use it is that it places so much attention on the 
mastery of facts in the Bible that it fails to lead to a real 
understanding of the Central Figure of the Book or to a 
consciousness of the guiding presence of God in the issues of 
the present day. Important as the Bible is, some persons 
tend to let it stand between them and a genuine appreciation 
of the God and the Christ whom it is intended to reveal. 

6. Christ-centered. This term is commonly used to con- 
vey the idea that the implications of the other terms in this 
article are unsound or incomplete and that all Christian 
teaching should be centered in Christ. However, the full 
meaning of the term as its best friends hurl it at those whose 


‘views they oppose is not always clear. It can mean that all 


teaching should be limited to the facts regarding the life of 
Christ, or that teaching should point toward the acceptance 
of him as Saviour, or that teaching should result in the 
adoption of his ideals in the whole of life, or that the method 
of Jesus’ ministry should be the method of his disciples to- 
day. No one can say that any one of these meanings can 
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The Significance of Radio 


By Leverinc Tyson* 


OWEVER notable the achievements of broadcast- 
ing in America—and make no mistake about it, 
they are notable—it is nevertheless a fact that 

enormous possibilities lie practically untouched. A variety of 
emotions usually bombard a student of radio after he pur- 
sues his inquiries long enough to get the full impact of the 
enormity of the subject. He appreciates fully the efficient 
technical system which most competent observers admit 
readily is the equal of, if not actually superior to, anything 
in existence in any other country. He marvels at the preci- 
sion with which this system operates practically twenty 
hours a day. There is placed before him an array of enter- 
tainment talent the quality of which is not matched 
anywhere else in the world. He finds almost constant 
demonstration of the enterprise of the broadcasters, as day 
in and day out they regale the public with the latest front- 
line news of events which are of commanding interest to a 
public avid for information about the fast-moving world 
panorama. He is stupefied to learn of the variety of opinion 
on controversial subjects which is allowed to be broadcast in 
America when he becomes familiar with the restrictions laid 
down by foreign governments. He is disgusted with what 
he regards as arrant stupidity when he hears flagrant viola- 
tion of good taste in certain types of commercial advertise- 
ments, and when long and fulsome “plugs” of a particular 
product apparently defeat the advertiser’s main purpose: 
namely, building up the goodwill of the listening public. 
He hears statements to the effect that systems in operation 
abroad are greatly superior to our own and believes them 
until he discovers that in different ways the radio situation 
is still a bafing problem everywhere. He is sure he can 
discover a way to cure all ills and determines to work out 
‘recommendations that will solve the difficulties, only to face 
practicalities which make him admit the present hopeless- 
ness of the task. He finally resolves to do whatever he can 
to pursuade the broadcasters to build better and better pro- 
grams—and then drops off to sleep awaiting the nightmare 
which is sure to come in the guise of the problem of what 
really constitutes a better program! 

The truth of the matter is that radio broadcasting, both 
here and in other countries, is so youthful as a social phe- 
nomenon that no one knows the answers to the questions 
which arise. 

As the general public knows it, radio broadcasting is only 
fifteen years old. It is generally admitted that nothing of 
like social significance to the development of broadcasting 
has happened in the world since the invention of moveable 
type. If we could project ourselves back a few centuries to 
the time when Gutenberg printed the first Bible, it is hardly 
likely that we would discover that much consideration was 
given even fifteen years after the event to the effect which 
that invention might have on society at large. Yet today we 
realize the stupendous impact of what Gutenberg and Clax- 
ton brought about. It has taken centuries to develop the 
enormously potent influences of the printed word—potent 
in practically every line of human endeavor. 


* Director, National Advisory Council on Radio in-Education, New York 
City. 
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Are we not prone to be too impatient about the radio? 
Particularly those of us who are “missionaries” and zealots 
and interested in causes the social. value of which cannot 
be questioned successfully. We see (and hear) what. we 
think are abuses of a wonderful instrument. We are sure 
we could make better use of it than its present managers 
do. We lose our perspective now no matter how right we 
may prove to be later. Our impatience generally takes the 
form of fulminations against what is going on instead of 
constructive suggestions as to how radio can fulfill its prom- 
ise as a social instrumentality of the first magnitude. It has 
been seized upon by industry, by the entertainment world, 
and by the politician, and made to serve their uses admir- 
ably. It has widened the musical horizon of many millions 
of Americans who without it could never hear the work of 
masters, and this in spite of the erroneous charge that the 
radio is jazz ridden. But the larger uses to which it can be 
put in religion, in education (particularly adult education), 
in international affairs, and in various other social arenas, 
have shown little substantial. development. In some cases 
the demagogue has usurped it dramatically for his purposes. 
The time has come now for those who know it can be 
organized in the public interest for these larger purposes to 
quit criticizing on theoretical and impractical grounds, study 
the staggering problems that have already arisen, and make 
a determined attempt to solve them constructively. 


T IS not generally understood just what American broad- 
casting is. There are some six hundred stations represent- 
ing a capital investment of about $100,000,000. The 

cost of operation of these stations is variously estimated, but 
it is believed to be as high as $45,000,000 annually, exclu- 
sive of a large part of the cost of talent. About two hundred 
of the stations are owned by or affiliated with the two 
major networks which, with smaller regional networks, 
have additional expenditures of their own. The gross income 
of the networks runs into enormous figures—nearly 
$45,000,000 for the major “‘chains.” Besides the network 
stations, usually of higher power, although a few of the 
high-power stations are independents, there are about four 
hundred stations all of which depend upon local efforts in 
the construction and production of programs. The cost to 
the advertiser of time on the air depends upon the “audi- 
ence” which the station can offer. 

It is estimated with a fair degree of reliability that there 
are from 22,000,000 to 25,000,000 receiving sets in opera- 
tion in this country. This represents an enormous investment 
on the part of the public, and the annual bill for accessories 
(such as tubes) runs into many millions. Altogether broad- 
casting is one of America’s biggest industries. It is sup- 
ported entirely by advertising, as all but about thirty of the 
stations licensed to operate are organized on a commercial 
basis. In most foreign countries, radio is supported finan- 
cially by a tax on receivers, or by a combination system 
whereby.some revenue is received from taxing the listener 
and some is received from advertising. In all foreign systems, 
the government exercises a measure of control of programs 
greater than exists in this country. In England, for exam- 
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ple, only one license to broadcast is issued by the Crown as 
contrasted to the more than six hundred granted in this 
country. The sole licensee is the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, the five governors of which are named by Parlia- 
ment and responsible thereto. Financial support comes from 
a tax on receivers and from a few excellent periodicals 
which the British Broadcasting Corporation publishes. Con- 
trol by the government, if any, is indirectly exercised. In 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and Japan, the government has 
complete supervision over everything that it put on the air. 

When broadcasting began in America it was decided, 
after due reflection, to operate the American system so that 
the government would have no control over programs, and 
to divorce finances from government entirely. This meant 
adoption of the only alternative—support by industry. It 
seemed consonant with American habits and traditions to 
do this, even though at the beginning the price we might 
pay, while our infant broadcasting industry experienced 
growing pains, might seem pretty high when measured by 
“cultural” standards. Today, when we realize what uses are 
being made of broadcasting by the governments of some 
countries, most Americans agree that, despite features which 
disturb us in our system, what we are prone to coniplain 
of is a small price after all to pay if the alternative is a 
bureaucratic control from a central government which, no 
matter what party is in power, might result in a tyranny 
that would perpetuate itself for many years by a monopoly 
of the means of distributing information. 

So, unless we want to face the dangers of bureaucratic 
control of opinion, we must make up our minds to bear with 
the mistakes this young industry is making; and the healthy 
sign in it all is that the leaders of the industry realize more 
keenly than anyone else within which spheres these mistakes 
lie. The far-seeing among these leaders know that in the 
future whole-hearted public support cannot be depended 
upon if broadcasting is to be nothing more than an enter- 
tainment enterprise. Relatively speaking, what has been 
done thus far has been the easiest job of all. In music, a 
ready-made library has been at hand and the medium itself 
is beautifully adapted for use, with the public receptive. 
Practically the same conditions surround the organization 
of the broadcasting of news and special events, although 
here the radio has run afoul of the press. Experienced com- 
mentators and specialists were available and others were 
readily found and developed. The amusement professions 
have been combed so that few of the best performers have 
not had a chance to prove their ability before the microphone. 
In all these cases, the broadcasters were met with a sympa- 
thy and understanding which resulted in a speedy solution, 
even if only temporary, of the immediate problems involved. 

Unfortunately the same conditions do not exist in respect 
to other possible uses of the radio, which in the long run 
are bound to be the most important socially. In religion and 
education, in the arena of international relations, practically 
nothing has been done despite spectacular isolated examples 
of popular programs in all these fields. The problems sur- 


rounding adequate organization for broadcasting in these’ 


fields are just beginning to emerge. Their solution will de- 
mand the best minds these professions can offer; and it is a 
regrettable fact that thus far these best minds have been 
occupied with regular concerns so that little consideration 
could be given by them to radio. 

However, in both education and religion, we are prone 
to forget that prior to the invention of moveable type most 
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instruction was carried on by word of mouth. We have 
become visual-minded only in the last four centuries. The 
emergence of radio has centered attention once more upon 
the power of the spoken word. It may serve to resurrect 
technics which were employed successfully by famous teach- 
ers of the past whose power is still felt today and will 
continue to exert an influence on the human race. The suc- 
cessors to those celebrities of the past will be found. Once 
more their voices will move multitudes. In those non-tech- 
nical days, the listeners were numbered by hundreds and 
occasionally by thousands; today the radio makes it possible 
to reach millions. Study will recreate the technics of those 
past ages and of the successful teachers, and it will take 
many years of painstaking trial before broadcasting can be 
utilized to the full in the public interest. It has emerged 
successfully from the “plaything” and the “jazz” stages and 
survived both. It has weathered its only serious economic 
crisis. The years immediately ahead will be crucial ones. 
The demagogue, the politician, the propagandist for this and 
that selfish interest will try to seize control of radio—there 
are indications of this already. It is inconceivable that an 
instrumentality of so much promise will miss its ultimate 
social opportunities. Patience, an open-minded approach to 
the perplexities which it presents, and faith in the ultimate 
good sense of the American public that has kept our press 
free from bureaucratic control ought to answer conclusively 
whatever challenge is presented. Radio with a most im- 
pressive present is nevertheless definitely a thing of the 
future. As one of the latest gifts of science to a machine- 
ridden civilization, it will be interesting to see whether that 
civilization can control it for its own spiritual betterment, 
or whether it will turn out to be merely another mechanical 
monster. Whether it will be used for good or ill depends 
entirely on the abilities and the social consciences of those 
who use it. 


Kagawa: Guest of America 
(Continued from page 7) 


quake. Kagawa was asked to sit on this Commission. He 


was the only one on the Commission who did not belong to 
the official class. 

Again in 1930-31, when the depression was at its worst, 
the mayor of Tokyo called upon Kagawa to become the head 
of the Social Welfare Bureau with a salary of $9,000 and 
an automobile for his own use. Kagawa never does what 
the normal man would do. He refused the salary and the 
automobile. He agreed to do the work on the condition that 
he should not be paid and that his orders should be ex- 
plicitly carried out. 

Kagawa is also a preacher and evangelist of rare power, 
and great crowds flock to hear him wherever he goes. 

But when all this has been said, the half has not yet been 


told. Kagawa’s greatest contribution is to the realm of the 


spirit. He is essentially a poet and mystic. Read his little 
book of poems, just published in English, Songs from the 
Slums, and catch the pathos and the throbbing agony of 
them. And yet at the same time, you will note the scientific 
accuracy of the description and the lilt of joy and victory 
that rings out in some of these songs. Read his Love the Law 
of Life to get his essential philosophy. Surely we may say, 
here is: 
The catholic man who hath mightily won 


God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 
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Radio in the Home 


By Haroitp I. DonnELty* 


OW, it’s my turn to move the ball,” said Don, 
excitedly. 

“Paul has the ball. He’s cutting through a hole 
on the right of the line! He’s in the clear! He’s running 
for a touchdown! Thirty-five yards straight through the 
Dartmouth team!” reported the announcer. 

Don shoved the minature football across the goal line 
with a frantic push and added his voice to the cheers of the 
family as they joined the wild shouts of thousands in the 
far away stadium. 

This was Saturday afternoon. The members of the family 
had arranged to be together to listen to the radio broadcast 
of the Princeton-Dartmouth game. A very real-looking foot- 
ball gridiron had been made on the rug by using twine to 
mark off the field, numbering the lines with little cardboard 
placards, and erecting goal posts at either end—green for 
Dartmouth, and orange for Princeton. The boys had pre- 
pared the playing field. And what a great time we all had 
watching the little football pushed up and down the field 
as the radio described each play, listening to the rival bands, 
and often joining in the Princeton songs and yells! 

This is indeed an exciting family experience which aids 
in building a real fellowship. And it is but one illustration 
of how the radio may help to unite a family as they sit to- 
gether, enjoying its magic. “Come on, Dad, Lowell Thomas 
is on the air. He is telling about Ethiopia.” “Hurry, Mother, 
the New York Symphony concert is just beginning.” “‘Please 
don’t be late with supper tonight. We all want to listen to 
—_______—_—— program.” These reminders from the chil- 
dren help the parents to appreciate how much they are 
wanted as sharers in certain worth-while radio experiences. 

And such sharing increases the pleasure and value of 
these radio programs. Problems are raised in news dispatches 
which demand a discussion upon a Christian basis. Strug- 
gling artists on amateur hours encourage effort in the face of 
discouragement. Great music leads to considering interpre- 
tation and to setting of definite standards of taste. Poor and 
cheap programs open up 
many negatives for family 
consideration. All of these 
increase the appreciation 
of family members for one 
another and _ strengthen 
the bonds of common in- 
terest which help to unite 
the family in a Christian 
fellowship. 


Rapio VALUES 


The radio has entered 
widely the American home. 
As a result, parents are 
facing new opportunities 
and new problems. What 
are its values and what are 
its harmful influences? A 
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Tue Rapio STRENGTHENS THE BOND or FAmMiILy FELLOWSHIP 


number of parents have contributed out of their experiences 
the answers here given. These are set down, not as com- 
plete answers, but as suggesting the basis upon which radio 
programs may be selected for family use. 

1. “Certainly one value we find in the radio is in the fun 
which we get out of some of the programs. One program in 
particular is filled with clean, wholesome, imaginative fun. 
We listen to it as a family and laugh together over its 
comedy.” 

2. “I find that the radio has increased the appreciation 
of music for all of us. No longer are the cheap, jazz pro- 
grams interesting. The music must be good or the children 
turn it off of their own accord.” Some parents believe that 
this appreciation develops more or less automatically. 
Others, however, feel that appreciation needs to be en- 
couraged by careful program planning. All agree that the 
appreciation of good music is one of the great values brought 
by the radio. 

3. “We find the radio a great source of information. The 
children listen to the news flashes and travel talks with us 
and seem to enjoy them as much as we do. We also find the 
lectures, addresses, and debates very helpful and stimu- 
lating.” 

4. “Just now we are especially interested in the 

Amateur Hour. It seems to deepen our sym- 
pathy and understanding and to encourage each of us to 
work harder. There are other programs that have the same 
values.” - 

5. “One value we find in certain programs is the idealism 
which they encourage through hero worship. One program 
in particular has caught the imagination of the boys. They 
are proud of their hero’s exploits in behalf of the right.” 

6. “You may disagree when I mention this value for it 
represents the bright side of a dark picture. We have found 
a developing sales resistance to radio advertising as a result 
of extravagant claims and contradictory statements. I think 
this a real value, for in the present advertising situation all 
. statements have to be ex- 
amined critically.” 

To these statements 
may be added the value 
suggested earlier. Radio 
programs offer an oppor- 
tunity for family fellow- 
ship and may well become 
a strong bond of union. 

The importance of these 
contributions to the home 
is not to be minimized. 
But along with the values, 
and often more prominent 
than they, are certain dif- 
ficulties and dangers in 
radio programs. ‘There- 
fore we ask next, “What 
harmful influences need to 
be guarded against as the 
radio enters our homes?” 
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HARMFUL INFLUENCES 


The parents with whom these problems were discussed 
found it much easier to list the harmful influences which 
they saw in the radio programs for children than to state 
their values. This is probably due to the type of programs 
which we have had in the past and to our attitude toward 
the radio as an evil to be regulated rather than an oppor- 
tunity to be utilized. The parents generally agreed upon the 
following characteristics as harmful in radio programs for 
children: 

1. Unhealthy emotional stimulation. This is probably the 
most generally recognized evil. In some respects the radio 
is more vivid in its appeal than the motion picture, for the 
radio leaves so much to the imagination. And the imagina- 
tion builds up even a more terrifying picture than actual 
sight itself would give. The sound of shots, the groans of 
the wounded, the shrieks of a woman being burned at the 
stake, and the gurgle of a drowning man occurred in the 
programs on a single evening and were so realistic that even 
the memory of them now chills the blood. In addition to 
the vividness of the noises, there is the emotional excitement 
of serial programs where the hero is left suspended in a 
dangerous situation and the child is left to worry about him 
until the next evening. The testimony of parents as to the 
effects of such programs shows that they make for sleep- 
lessness and wild dreams on the part of children. Such un- 
healthy emotional stimulation is one of the most harmful 
influences of the radio. 

2. Poor language standards. Parents, in general, find it 
difficult to help their children to acquire right language 
habits. This difficulty is increased when the child’s hero 
makes the same grammatical errors which his parents are 
trying to correct in his own: speech. 

3. Interference with home work. The interest in certain 
programs leads the children to neglect the work assigned by 
the school and to withdraw themselves from other activities 
that are more worth while. So difficult is this to handle that 
one well-known child specialist in New York City refuses 
the radio to his children during any of the week days. There 
is another difficulty here, too. Some children try to combine 
their two interests, listening to their favorite program and 
doing their home work. Occasionally children say that they 
can actually work better if the radio is going. There prob- 
ably is reason to question the accuracy of this statement. 
Parents generally agree that such a situation discourages 
concentration. 

4. Unwise aduornane propaganda. Parents often com- 
plain that the advertising statements made in connection 
with children’s programs are harmful to the health of their 
children. The child who listens to several such programs 
finds that he is urged to include in his daily diet two well- 
known chocolate drinks, three different kinds of cooked 
cereal, and a specified amount of milk; he is to use at least 
two different kinds of toothpaste; he is to wear a certain 
make of shoes; to demand of his parents a certain kind of 


laxative; and to protect himself against the cold with a cer-. 


tain make of underwear. Not only does the child get an 
abnormal interest in his health, but parents feel that the 
directions he receives would often be harmful if followed. 

5. Unhealthy social attitudes. One parent pointed out 
that several of the children’s programs are based upon ab- 
normal situations. This is particularly true of a certain 
well-known orphan who continually faces improbable life 
situations. This and similar programs lead to distortion in 
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the view of life which the children receive. The presence 
of gangsters and kidnappers plotting against the children 
in some of the programs cause many real children to face 
their own daily experiences with fear and suspicion. 

Other parents point out that some of these child heroes 
and heroines live very selfishly, seeking to get advantages 
for themselves, to gain wealth, to acquire position, and the 
like—sometimes by using tricks and subterfuges which are 
morally questionable. The selfish attitude toward life is 
encouraged and the power of “tooth and claw” is glorified. 

In a certain program the hero takes what has been de- 
scribed by one parent as “the smart-aleck attitude.” His re- 
plies to questions by his father or mother are supposed to 
be clever but really represent a completely wrong social atti- 
tude. The freedom of children in the modern home is a 
sufficiently difficult problem in itself without the encourage- 
ment to open revolt and disdain which some programs carry. 

Some parents indicate another difficulty with programs 
which encourage club activities. Such programs often ask 
the children to report upon the regular eating of some cereal 
or the using of some toothpaste. When the home cannot or 
does not furnish this particular brand of article, the child 
may report in the affirmative in order to maintain.his rank- 
ing in the club. 

Just a listing of these influences indicates the seriousness 
of the problems confronting parents and children alike. 
Some of the harm is inherent in the programs themselves, 
some results from the failure of parents to make wise use of 
the radio. How can the values possible in the radio be 
realized and the harmful influences overcome? ~ 


How WeE USsE THE Rapio 


On this important question, these parents make the fol- 
ae suggestions: 

1. “We limit the use of the radio. As a family, we have 
talked over the problems involved in radio programs and 
tried to arrive at some agreement regarding the better pro- 
grams. We then agree, all of us, to listen only to these 
programs. This applies to the adult members of the family 


as well as to the children. Not only do we consider the type. 


of the program, but we also consider the time when the 
program is on the air. During the week the children listen 
to no programs after 6:30, and the parents listen to none 
until after the children have gone to bed. Naturally, there 
are some exceptions.” , 

2. “We allow our children to listen to the radio at any 
time they want to, providing it does not interfere with the 
work they have to do. We let them select their own pro- 
grams, feeling that they will outgrow the cheap and vulgar. 
Of course, we talk over with them the things they hear.” 

3. “We are trying to make improvements in the pro- 
grams themselves. We write to the sponsors, telling them 
what we do not like in their programs. But we do more. 


_ We tell them what we would like to have—good music that 


is not high-brow, a music-appreciation hour that is sched- 
uled for home consumption in addition to that now provided 
for school use, travel talks, news programs, history drama- 
tizations, all planned from the point of view of children as 
well as adults and available especially on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings. We believe that in this way we can be of 
help to our own children and to all other children who 
listen in.” 

4. “We try to give the children as much privilege of 
choice as we reserve for ourselves. When we all want to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How to Listen to a Sermon 


By J. Gorpon Howarp* 


ANY are called to preach, but too few feel called to 
listen. If to preach is a divine calling, then to 
listen should be a divine art. Until there is listen- 

ing, there is no preaching—only oratory. 

Around the world each week, in countless studies, count- 
less preachers work over countless sermons. But there can 
be counted on the fingers of two hands, we pessimistically 
estimate, the number of hearers who give more than a pass- 
ing thought to the equally complicated art of listening. Be- 
cause a kitten is born in an oven does not make it a biscuit, 
nor does the mere presence of men and women in the pews 
on Sunday prove they are listeners. Pulsing words from an 
understanding voice in the pulpit are as impotent as soap 
bubbles attacking a battleship, unless in the pew are friendly 
ears, eager minds, need-conscious hearts. Jesus counselled 
his followers to be doers of the word and not hearers only. 
What would he say to the innumerable individuals who, 
in the presence of spiritual inspiration and guidance, are not 
even hearers? 

There is, of course, a distinction to be made between hear- 
ing and listening, if one cares to be technical. A man can 
hear all manner of sounds, but still remain impervious to 
their significance. Hearing is the result of objective stimuli 
playing upon the physical mechanism of the ear. On the 
other hand, listening involves an expectant, creative con- 
tribution on the part of the listener. Hearing can be quite 
casual and thoughtless. Listening implies purpose and in- 
telligence. 

How many genuine listeners frequent our houses of wor- 
ship week by week? Let us not venture any discouraging 
suggestions. After all, we have not taken pains to develop 

_the science of listening, to raise it to the level of an art, or 
touch it with a dignity which makes it a calling. 

The practical question is: How can we who listen be 
led into a new and high appreciation as to our positive 
role in an effective preaching situation? Or to make the 
question more to the point: How can I become one who 
listens with expectation, with intelligence, with readiness 
to respond according to the purposes of God? 

I can prepare all week for my listening experience. Good 
listening, like good preaching, ordinarily is not a last- 
minute business. Day by day, even hour by hour, I can take 
account of my triumphs or trials, my sense of being victori- 
ous or being victimized in moral struggle, and make a 
mental note of the trend of the week’s experiences. Thus 
will I come to the worship hour and its allotment of 
preaching with a definite sense of need in my listening. 
When defeated, I listen for courage ; sometimes triumphant, 
I listen for humility; often confused, I listen for direction; 
when smugly satisfied, I listen for that which stirs me to 
“unsatisfaction.” 

Thus do I listen in the pew, vividly conscious of need— 
a cup needing to be filled, a gap needing to be bridged, a 
lamp needing to be trimmed. 

I can help the pastor select themes which will strike me 
at some point of conflict, or ease me at some point of ten- 
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sion. Wise pastors survey their flocks and try to preach 
the right word at the right time in the right way. An able 
minister gathers plenty of data which. indicate what that 
right word is and when the right time might be. But in 
addition to any method by which the preacher personally 
gathers facts, he appreciates a frank approach to him by 
the listeners with their suggestions and problems. 

By letter, by telephone, by face-to-face conversation, it 
is always in place for me to say: “‘Pastor, I’m having a bit 
of trouble in my life. Could you preach about—?” Or, 
“Pastor, somehow my education has been sadly neglected 
concerning an important phase of religious experience. 
Could you sometime soon give us a sermon on—?” 

To know definitely that a listener is waiting for help at 
some particular point is enough to send the preacher into his 
study with a new zest and a new sense of the worthwhile- 
ness of his task. 

Some preachers make it easy for listeners to express them- 
selves freely as to sermon themes and problems and questions 
to be treated in sermonizing. Cards conveniently racked in 
the pews, questionnaires for choosing possible sermon sub- 
jects, group conferences with listeners to arrange series of 
sermons to fit life needs, all are means which certain pastors 
use from time to time. a 

I can attend the services of the church with a clear under- 
standing of why I am in the church. The building is dedi- 
cated to the worship of God, and it is for worship first and 
preaching second that I am a church goer. The worship 
service is mot a miscellaneous collection of hymns, prayers, 
readings, choral numbers, announcements, offerings, with a 
sermon coming along like another coach in a train of cars. 
A worship service is a unit, with the preaching fulfilling a 
particular function in relation to all that goes before and 
comes after. The sermon is a part of a whole, and I must 
consciously participate in the whole if the sermon is to be 
rightly appreciated when it comes. 

Beginning with adoration,.a corporate worship experience 
moves through confession, forgiveness, exaltation, and ar- 
rives at the point where a desire for additional illumination 
is a logical and normal phase of the experience of the wor- 
shiper. At this point the minister discards his role of priest 
which he has been filling, and becomes the preacher. 

If I have shared in the worship step by step, I am tuned 
for the preached word in heart and mind. Both body and 
mind are more alert. If, on the contrary, I have not under- 
stood the deeper meaning of the worship service and have 
made no effort to discover this meaning, then my impatience 
knows no bounds. The singing, praying, reading, offering 
are so much clap-trap to clutter up the service until it is 
time for the preacher to swing into action. Or perhaps I 
have given up the vigil, and, by the time the preaching 
arrives, I am somnolently contemplating the vicissitudes of 
following an elusive golf ball on Saturday afternoon. 

I can apply the text and thesis of the sermon to my own 
life, and ask the question, “What does it mean to me?” 
Many a listener cannot share fully that personal applica- 
tion of God’s call which characterized Isaiah: “Here am I, 
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Selecting and Training Teachers in 


the Rural Church 


By Tuomas ALFRED Tripp* 


- | 
In THE January issue of the Journal, Mr. Tripp pre- 
sented the difficulties of the small rural church as 
reported by pastors of eighty-nine rural churches. In- 


adequate leadership was listed as a major problem. This 
month Mr. Tripp reports the methods used by these 
churches in selecting and training their leaders. 


ELECTION of teachers? Haw! Haw! We thank 
God that we have enough to go round.” “We are 
handicapped for teachers and have to use what we 

can get, not always what we should have.” ““Our selection 
of teachers is left largely to Providence.”’ Thus write three 
pastors of small rural churches regarding their leadership 
problems. ; 

“We use leadership training schools, local summer camps, 
and public school teachers. We select promising high school 
boys and girls and use them as substitute teachers. We 
watch them, and if they look promising, we go to a lot of 
trouble to send them to leadership training camps,” says 
another. 

A report from Maine adds, ‘““We choose our teachers each 
fall. It is hard to find enough adults for leadership. We use 
older boys and girls a good deal. We keep in close touch 
with them and call on them as we need. We help them 
choose their materials. We have tried various methods of 
training: standard courses, departmental meetings, demon- 
stration schools, a circulating library, and so forth... 
visiting classes does not work well.” 

These quotations suggest the average leadership situation. 
There is a shortage of leaders. They are not always the 
best, but somehow churchs do get along with enough work- 
ers to hold things together. This information and that which 
follows was compiled in a study of a selected group of 
small rural parishes through a research project in connec- 
tion with the Interseminary Commission, an organization 
for codperation in rural church work between the several 
theological schools in New England. However, the churches 
represented in the survey are located in twenty-nine states 
throughout the country. Typical quotations and data are 
used to convey the general impressions of the results of the 
survey on the question of leadership in the rural church as 
seen through the eyes of the leaders, mostly pastors, who 
reported. 

Selection of teachers is not always possible. “Too often 
urgent need is the deciding factor.” “The selection of teach- 
ers has been a very slow process. There are very few from 


which to choose.” “Teachers are hand picked, but not too 


carefully, for there is a shortage.” 

Qualities. which are taken as a basis for the selection of 
teachers in the small church are many. “We try to use 
teachers whose character in the community is respected, and 
who have had some experience in teaching; also those who 
have a personal interest in children.” 
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Classification of the qualities for leaders covers a wide 
range as expressed by the leaders of small churches who 
answered the question, ““‘How do you select and train your 
teachers?”’ Character and religious experience lead with 
some. “I place spiritual ahead of mental equipment. We 
simply can’t afford to err along moral lines in our church 
school. I encourage their church attendance and thus try to 
reach them with fundamental ideas in that manner,” says a 
Lutheran pastor in Pennsylvania. 

Character traits for ideal leaders are expressed in such 
terms as: consecration, character which is respected in the 
community, personality, leadership ability, dependability, 
and regularity. Persons with public school experience are 
preferred. ‘These may be the present teachers and adminis- 
trators of the local school or retired teachers who are now 
active in the church. 

Intelligence, educational background, and general culture 
mark a personfor religious teaching in the minds of a good 
many of those answering this question. Preference is given 
to those whose educational equipment has included a study 
of modern educational methods. 

Willingness to prepare is a trait which is stressed, but 
only one church among those reporting seems to require it. 
Only one other church set a minimum training standard for 
teachers. That church, in Kansas, expects a minimum of 
four Standard leadership training credits for each teacher. 
Leadership training experience is frequently mentioned as 
desirable in a leader. One church has twenty graduates of 
the Standard curriculum in a faculty of thirty-two. 

Church attendance is mentioned in only one letter as a 
standard for teachers. Attendance at Sunday school and 
church membership are referred to in only one letter each. 
It is probable that many take these things so much for 
granted that they did not think it necessary to mention them 
as requirements. No church among those answering men- 
tioned any attempt to measure the qualifications of a teacher 
by results, excepting one which takes note only of “class 
participation.” 

Who are the people who are now teaching in small rural 
church schools? Those listed in the answers include public 
school teachers, ex-teachers, young people, superintendents 
of public schools, ex-superintendents, and mothers. 

Who selects the teachers? In some cases no description of 
the method of selection is given. Of those specifying their 
procedure, a small number indicate that the committee on 
religious education selects the teachers, or approves those 
nominated by the pastor or the superintendent, or both. 
Evidently no one method of selection predominates. ‘Teach- 
ers are selected, according to the replies, by committees on 
religious education, superintendents, pastors, church school 
councils, teachers’ associations, and departmental superin- 
tendents. Only one church is reported as selecting its teach- 
ers by the action of the official board, a Presbyterian Session 
in Virginia. How these varied persons and groups select 
teachers ranges from hand-picking to a frantic call for 
volunteers. 
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Training of teachers receives attention in some form 
from nearly all churches represented in the survey as the 
following quotations suggest. “Each year we have a teacher 
training class and urge the attendance of all teachers. . . 
We have used the new courses recently published, known as 
the First Series. There are about forty courses from which 
to choose and they may be taught by any person whom the 
pastor may choose to appoint.’ ‘“We endeavor to train all 
church people for religious tasks.”’ “We follow three meth- 
ods of training: young people’s camps, state young people’s 
conferences, and personal supervision.” “A large number of 
our teachers have been securing training from the parish 
training school, the county training school, and the summer 
school at University for several years.” “Each year 
we find new available people whom we persuade to attend 
training classes, . .. Our young people start as assistants in 
the vacation church school.’’ 

This study reveals a high regard for the whole leader- 
ship training process of the denominations promoted by 
their boards of education and developed codperatively 
through the International Council of Religious Education. 
Standard leadership training in the community and local 
church schools and classes is the one most common method 
listed for the improvement of teachers. These courses are 
conducted by councils of religious education, by denomina- 
tional area groupings, and by local churches. They are 
most often taught by pastors. 

Churches and church schools often pay the tuition of 
teachers who attend these training schools. There is some 
practice in selecting those who attend but usually “anyone 
who will go” may qualify. In a few cases, young people of 
promise are sent to training schools before being asked to 
teach. One pastor criticized the texts used in the courses. 
“My objection is that leadership training texts are written 
for urban schools. We need texts for small rural schools.” 

Teachers’ meetings or workers’ conferences, usually held 
monthly, are a very popular method of leadership training. 
Discussion of the problems of the school, selection of ma- 

terials, book reviews, talks, and suppers for fellowship are 
the bases for these meetings, according to the report. 

“Young people’s summer conferences are our chief help 
in training leadership.” So say many of those who wrote, 
excepting that summer schools for adult leaders should also 
be included. Many churches are paying all or part of the 
expenses involved by their teachers and young people in 
attending these summer schools. 

Other types of leadership education are provided by the 
churches in the nature of non-standard courses. These may 
be Bible study or methods classes, usually taught by the 
pastor, in some cases in the parsonage. Informal methods 
of leadership improvement used by those answering the 
questions include supervision, institutes, and conventions. 

Personal supervision of teachers by the pastor ranks next 
to standard leadership training schools and classes in fre- 
quency of occurrence. Supervisory methods reported include 
the following in order of frequency of mention: personal 
conferences by pastor, pastor or superintendent responding 
to teachers’ requests for help on specific problems, encour- 
agement of the reading of books and magazines in the fields 
of religious education and religion, and reading courses 
suggested by the pastor. Strong, exceptional teachers help 
the weaker in the set-up of one school. Another arranges, 
fortunately or unfortunately, for every teacher to visit a 
neighboring school once each year, which call is returned. 
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Starting young people as assistants in the Sunday church 
school or in the vacation church school is a method occasion- 
ally followed with apparent satisfaction. Very few church 
school libraries are reported. An installation service for 
teachers, officers, and young people’s society officials is men- 
tioned in several cases. A few record the value of outside 
visitors as speakers and advisers. 

A summary of the above information would reveal three 
outstanding facts: namely, (1) the inadequacy of Christian 
leadership for the small rural church, (2) the practically 
universal use of the accepted methods of leadership educa- 
tion by those churches reporting, and (3) the faith in the pos- 
sibility of improving leadership by these methods. 


The Workers’ Conference 


A S YOU turn through this issue of the Journal you will 


note that special place has been given this month to 
the importance of radio as a factor in moral and religious 
education. Although you may not make use of radio in 
your church school, do not you as leaders in the church 
have a responsibility to your constituency regarding the use 
of this significant bit of modern social life? We are sug- 
gesting, therefore, that at least a portion of your February 
conference be devoted to a consideration of the radio. 
The following brief suggestions may serve as a guide in 
outlining your workers’ conferénce for this month. 


1. DEVOTIONAL PERIOD. 


If you have been following the series of “Spiritual Pil- 
grimages” which have been appearing on page 5 of the Journal, 
you will wish to make use of “There Is Thy Footstool” this 
month. Or you may prefer to have someone give a brief 
résumé of the life and work of Toyohiko, Kagawa, including, 
if possible, selections from his recent books, Songs from the 
Slums and Meditations on the Cross (see page 34 for a re- 
view of the latter). Victor E. Marriott’s article, “Kagawa: 
Guest of America,” will be helpful in this connection. 


2. RADIO—FRIEND or For? 

How many of your church school pupils have radios in 
their homes? What are the favorite programs of your pri- 
mary children; your juniors ; your intermediates ; your young 
people? How many religious programs of high quality does 
your community provide for its children; its young people ; 
its adults? What can you as church school teachers and 
officers do to raise the standard of the programs which are 
being broadcast over your local stations? The answers to 
some of these questions will have to be sought through in- 
quiries addressed to the members of your church school ; 
others may be found in the following articles: 


Koon, “Can We Educate by Radio?” 
Tyson, “The Significance of Radio” 
Donnelly, “Radio in the Home” 


3. SomME OTHER IMpoRTANT MATTERS. 

There are at least two other articles in this month’s 
Journal which should receive the careful attention of every 
church leader. Do not fail to have them presented in your 
meeting. 

“Interpreting Our Shorthand” 

Howard, “How to Listen to a Sermon” 

4. EASTER PLANS. 

Although Easter is not until April 12, it is time to start 
thinking about plans for the Easter season and to appoint 
committees for any special services. An Easter play by Doro- 
thy Clarke Wilson appears on page 19. 
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Ministers and Social Action 
What Are the Facts? 


OLLOWING the practice in the two preceding issues 
of the Journal, the information in the ““What Are the 
Facts?” section this month is used as the basis for sug- 
gestions for discussion in groups of young people and adults. 


THE QUESTION 


Not only are ministers confronted with the difficulty of 
deciding what they should think regarding current problems 
of our social order, but they also are under the necessity of 
determining to what extent they should engage in social 
action with a view to correcting existing evils. On one ex- 
treme are those persons who argue that ministers ought not 
to take any part in social action, but should limit themselves 
to preaching the principles and ideals of Jesus without deal- 
ing with specific social issues. Some of these persons take 
this position because they do not wish religion to become a 
disturbing factor in the economic and political world, but 
others sincerely believe that religion will be most effective in 
changing the social order if the minister preaches principles 
and leaves to individual members of the congregation the 
task of applying specific implications and of putting them 
into practice. On the other extreme are to be found persons 
who think ministers will be entirely innocuous unless they 
do aggressively engage in social action, and that religion will 
fail. In between the two extremes are persons with various 
shades of opinion. 

In answer to a questionnaire regarding social action 
among religious leaders sent to 100,000 ministers, and on 
which a report is made later in this article, two replies indi- 
cate what wide divergencies of judgment there are: 


A minister from Wisconsin wrote rather hotly: “Tell me, 
what has all this to do with me or my position as a pastor, or 
what has this to do with the preaching of the Cross? Jesus 
said, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ Why try to make the 
two identical?” Going on to describe his work for social jus- 
tice, “I'll tell you one thing which we have done during the 
past year, and which should have the attention of religious 
leaders; we have preached Christ crucified, Christ the ever- 
lasting Son of God who died for the sins of all mankind (also 
yours) that we through his death and sacrifice might be saved 
everlastingly. Preach this doctrine, let this light shine more and 
more and such a questionnaire as this will not ibe necessary, 
because the conditions alluded to will not exist.’ 

From Illinois came a report of a different nature. Accom- 
panying his questionnaire were newspaper clippings telling how 
a minister, a Socialist candidate for Congress, had been ar- 
rested, tear-gassed, and imprisoned without warrant or legal 
grounds because he had appeared with Norman Thomas at a 
meeting to advocate free speech. This minister is a member of 
the Constitutional Rights Committee in Illinois. His action 
so stirred the people that they elected a new sheriff who did 
respect the liberties of the common man. 


Wuat THE MINIsters THINK 


In January, 1935, the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation sent to 100,000 clergymen of twenty-two major 
faiths and denominations a social action questionnaire con- 
taining forty-seven specific questions. Forty-seven hundred 
clergymen replied. A summary of their replies, with refer- 
ence to their willingness to engage in social action in the 
future, taken from the November issue of Economic Jus- 
tice, is given here. 
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1. Progressive legislation. “More than three-fourths of 
the ministers declared their willingness to do something 
more than speak on”’ such issues as “old age pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, child labor and the management of 
basic industries.” 

2. Civil liberties. In answer to three questions, 68 per cent 
of the respondents indicate a willingness to support the 
rights and responsibilities of free speech through speaking 
and writing in their defense, a small per cent (not indicated 
in the report) express a, willingness to provide a meeting 
place for individuals or groups restricted or denied their 
rights, and “over half agree to help those who have been 
discriminated against in the courts.” 

3. Labor leaders as guests and speakers. Only one-tenth 
will have labor leaders in their pulpits, although almost one- 
third will accept them in other meetings. 

4. Religious leaders in industrial disputes. Almost sey- 
enty per cent of the 4700 ministers agree to “get the facts 
themselves in cases of industrial disputes and to acquaint 
their people with them.” Almost one-half the ministers 
“Dledge themselves to support the legal and ethical right to 
strike, picket and engage in mass demonstrations, when the 
cause of labor is just.’’ More than forty per cent “promise 
to visit strike meetings when workers are out on strike.” 
Not more than one-tenth would help to secure pickets or 
join the picket line themselves. Only one-tenth would lend 
the church or synagogue for strike meetings. 

5. The right of workers to organize. A little more fee 
one-third of the ministers expressed a willingness “to circu- 
larize their congregations with literature favorable to or- 
ganized labor.” One-fourth agreed to advocate “aggressively 
with workers their right and need for organization,” or to 
aid “union organizers by personal visitation and public 
speaking.” About twenty-two per cent pledged themselves 
to contract with or recommend “that their church or syna- 
gogue membership deal with trade unionists or industries 
that employ union men.” “Almost half the respondents 
pledge themselves to appear before regional or city labor 
boards to aid in securing the full rights of labor.” 

6. Fair play for underprivileged groups. “Two-thirds of 
the leaders will make inquiries to see whether Negroes, or 
other underprivileged groups have a fair chance at work or 
relief.” Also, “three-fourths of the clergymen pledge them- 
selves to preach against lynching and write to their con- 
gressmen in favor of a federal law.” 

7. Political allegiance. No strong tendency was shown on 
the part of the ministers to take a partisan position in poli- 
tics. In the matter of support of specific parties, “the Re- 
publicans have a slight lead over the Democrats. The Social- 
ist Party has more promises of support than the Democratic 
Party, and almost as many as the Republican Party.” 

8.° Rural codperation. Thirty per cent agree to help the 
farmers organize cooperatives and forty per cent to support 
such experiments already going on. 

g. Jail service. About one-fifth agreed to render such 
services as helping to provide for the jail a weekly religious 
service, a good library, or a personnel worker. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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‘Into Thy Kingdom” 
An Easter Play in One Act 


Characters 


JosEPH CAIAPHAS 

ADINA, his wife 

MALcHUS, his servant 
NICODEMUS 

TAMAH, maidservant to Adina 
JABAL, member of a robber band 


REBA, a young Idumean girl, daughter of 
a robber chief 


A RoMAN CAPTAIN 


Scene 


A room in the palace of the high priest 
in Jerusalem. At rear, center, is a wide 
opening forming a balcony or open win- 
dow, with curtains or tapestry drapes at 
either side to form the back wall of the 
room. At the lower part of the opening 
is a low wall of wood or stone, giving the 
effect of a balcony rail or window case- 
ment. Visible through the opening, but 
placed some distance away in order to 
give perspective, is a background either 
of plain deep blue or of blue sky and 
distant hills. Against this background may 
be seen, very dimly, the outline of three 
dark crosses. As the play opens, the light 
outside the window is very dim—just 
enough to give the slightest suggestion of 
the crosses. As the play progresses, the 
light focused on the background becomes 
gradually brighter until at the end of the 
play the view from the balcony gives the 
effect of full sunrise. At right is a long 

bench, or settle, with back and arms, 
covered with a rich drape. At left is a 
small stand or pillar of carved wood 
which is used for a lamp stand. In front 
of the lamp stand, there is a smaller 
bench without back and arms. The light- 
ing of the stage is dim, but grows corre- 
spondingly brighter as the light on the 
background increases. The time of the 
play’s beginning is a half or three quar- 
ters of an hour before sunrise. 


(JosepH CatapHas enters, left. In 
his costume of the Jewish high priest, 
he is a commanding, imposing figure, 
and his high headdress and rich raiment 
give him a height and dignity which go 
well with his office and position. He is a 
man of middle age, with a face which 
might be patrician in cast were it not 
for certain lines of coarseness which a 
selfish and dissolute life has etched 
upon it. The eyes are both keen and 
crafty, but the sensuous lines of the 
mouth are hidden beneath a short 
brown beard. He enters the room after 
the manner of one who has several 
moments to spare and does not quite 
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know how to spend them. Walking to 
the lamp stand, he pauses before it 
undecidedly, then, with more decision 
in his step, goes to the exit, right.) 

CarapHas (in a low voice): Malchus! 
(After a moment, a little more sharp- 
ly) Malchus! 

Matcuus (offstage): Yea, Master? 

CarapHas: A lamp, Malchus—here in 
the sunrise chamber. 

Matcuus: Yea, Master. 

(JosEPpH CAIAPHAS returns more 
leisurely to the window and stands be- 
side it looking out. As he gazes at the 
scene visible through the window, his 
form seems to straighten almost im- 
perceptibly, and he nods his head slow- 
lj, several times, in _ satisfaction. 
Resting his arm against the side of the 
casement, he strokes his beard slowly.) 

CataPpHAs (Looking toward the three 
crosses and speaking in a low, con- 
temptuous voice): So—thou art a king, 
art thou—king of the Jews? Hail to 
thee—king—enthroned upon thy gib- 
bet! A fine king thou art—now thou 
hast come at last into thy kingdom! 
(After a pause) Clever thou wert— 
but not quite clever enough to know 
when to strike. Thou wert too sure— 
too certain of thy power—and multi- 
tudes are fickle. (Another pause) 
Fools! Ye have all been fools who have 
not bent the neck to Caesar. Ye have 
all had your necks bent for you. Si- 
mon— Hyrcanus — Maccabaeus—and 
now thou, Galilean peasant—thou 
blasphemer. Thou hadst no fear of 
priest—nor king—nor mob—thou 
strange, audacious—peasant! Well— 
now thou art dead—and conquered. 

(He stands in silence looking out of 
the window. Presently MALCHUS en- 
ters, right, carrying a lamp of the open, 
oriental variety, which he places on the 
lamp stand. MALCHUS is a younger 
man, with a comely, serious face. He 
wears a costume fitting a Jewish ser- 
vant.) 


This play is copyrighted ma- 
terial, and no copy may legally be 
made of it in any form. Additional 
copies of this magazine may be ob- 

tained at fifteen cents each. Copies 
of the play in pamphlet form may 
be secured from the Walter H. 


Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, at 
thirty-five cents each. The right to 
produce the play accrues with the 


purchase of sufficient copies to sup- 
ply each member of the cast. 


CataPHas (dropping his reflective man- 
ner and becoming the alert executive, 
aggressive almost to the point of curt- 
ness): Thou didst send my messenger 
to the house of Nicodemus? 

Matcuuws: Yea, I sent him, sir, as thou 
didst direct, and he has only this mo- 
ment returned to the palace. 

CAIAPHAS (quickly): He brought back a 
message? 

Matcuus: Ay. That Nicodemus will 
wait upon thee here as thou didst re- 
quest. He will come straightway as 
soon as he can make himself ready. 

CAIAPHAS: It is well. When he comes, 
bring him here to me. And remember 
—tell no man else in the palace that 
he comes. They might think it strange 
for the high priest to hold audience 
with his—friends before the bugle 
sounds. 

MatcuHus (quietly): Nay, sir. On the 
contrary, they might think it quite the 
custom. *~ ' 

CatAPHAS (his eyes narrowing): What 
meanest thou? 

Matcuus (confused): I—I spoke only 
idly, sir. 

CataPpHas (deliberately): Since I sent 
thee one night upon a certain mission, 
Malchus—there has been a change in 
thee. Thy words’ and manners have 
displeased me more than once. 

Matcuus: But—sir, have I not always 
been thy faithful servant? 

CarapHas: True. But—see that thou 
dost continue so to be. 

(He goes out, left. MALCHUS stands 
perfectly still for a little, then, going 
slowly to the window, stands looking 
out. After a moment his hand slowly 
strokes his cheek and moves backward 
toward his ear.) 

Matcuus (after a pause, as if uncon- 
sciously giving voice to his thoughts): 
Who wert thou—Galilean? What 
manner of man wert thou—that thou 
shouldst heal thine enemy—do good to 
one who came to do thee evil? (Pause) 
Why didst thou let us take thee—mock 
thee—scourge thee—spit upon thee— 
and then kill thee? Thou knowest—and 
I know—that there was power in thy 
touch. 

(TAMAH enters, right.) 

TAMAH (who has overheard some of 
MatcHus’ words and wishes to tease 
him): What, Malchus! Is it thou? 
And did I overhear thee talking to thy- 
self—or is there someone here? (She 
makes a great show of looking around 
the room for a third person.) 

MatcuHus (confused): Nay, there is no 
one here. I was just thinking aloud, I 
guess. It does not matter. 

TAMAH: Oh, no, of course it does not 
matter—not to me. If Malchus chooses 
to stand upon the balcony till sunrise 
and talk about the power of a Galilean 
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—(She shrugs her shoulders with ap- 
parent indifference, but there is a teas- 
ing glint in her eyes.) 

Matcuus: Then thou didst hear— 
(Hastily) Thou didst mistake, Tamah. 
I was not speaking of the Galilean. It 
was of—of his highness Caiaphas that 
I spoke. 

TaMAH (eyes dancing): And when was 
Caiaphas mocked and scourged and 
spit upon? Truly—thou art becoming 
tangled, Malchus. Thy very speech be- 
trays thee. Perchance thou, too, art one 
of the followers of this Galilean. 

Matcuus (harshly): Nay, Tamah. By 
all that’s holy, I had naught to do with 
him. I tell thee, I did not even know 
him! 

TaMAH: Thou soundest like the boorish 
fisherman who warmed himself beside 
our fire in the outer court the other 
night. As I remember, those were his 
very words—“I never knew him.” He 
looked so frightened that it was fun 
to tease him—just as it is fun to tease 
thee, Malchus. Even if thou wert his 
follower, thou knowest I would not 
betray thee. 

Matcuus: But I am not! 

TaAMAH (more seriously): Is it true, 
Malchus—the story they are telling all 
around the palace? 

Matcuus (startled): What story? 

TaMAH: Oh—something queer—about 
someone cutting off thine ear and the 
Galilean healing thee. 

Matcuus: Who told thee? 

TaMAH: One of the servants who went 
with thee that night when thou didst 
bring back the Galilean. I told him I 
did not believe him. I wagered a silver 
shekel it was not true. It wasn’t, was 
it? 

Matcuus: Nay. Nay, of course not. (In 
his agitation he looks out of the win- 
dow, then turns back again. More 
quietly) Yea, it was true, Tamah. One 
of the followers of the Galilean did 
wound we with his sword, and he—the 
Galilean—healed me. Stretched forth 
his hand and—and healed me. (Lifts 
his hand to his ear.) 

TAMAH (approaching him curiously): Is 
this the ear? (She touches it curiously.) 
Why, it isn’t-even scratched. 

Matcuus (half to himself): I was his 
enemy. I had come to injure him—to 
take him to his death. And yet—he 
healed me. 

TamaH: It seems to me thou couldst be 
a little grateful. Thou couldst at least 
acknowledge him thy friend. 

Matcuus: And lose my place with 
Caiaphas? Or—what is more likely— 
land in the palace dungeon? 

TaMAH (rising from the arm of the 
settle where she has been sitting, and 
looking offstage, right): Well, if the 
mistress comes and finds thee loitering 
here, it might be even worse. I think 
I'd rather suffer Caiaphas’ displeasure 
than Adina’s. 

Matcuus: The mistress comes here— 
at this hour? But it is not yet dawn. 

TaMaH (shrugging): She could not sleep. 
She said she had too much upon her 
mind. 

Matcuus: Like Caiaphas her husband. 
Yea—and I think I, too, would find it 
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hard to sleep had I the blood of that 
—Man on my hands. 

TamMaH (suddenly): Malchus, who is 
Joel? 

Matcuus (startled): Joel! What dost 
thou know of Joel? 

TamaH (clapping her hands): Ah, so 
there is a Joel! I thought as much. 
Matcuus: Hush! Speak not his name! 
Knowest thou not it is forbidden in 
this household? But, after all, thou 
wouldst not know. It was too long be- 
fore thy time. Who told thee, Tamah? 

TAMAH: The mistress speaks it often in 
her sleep. Over and over—night after 
night—as if she dreamed of nothing 
else. 

Matcuus (thoughtfully): That—is not 
strange. I always thought Adina loved 
him best. 

TamMaH: Who was he, Malchus? Tell 
me—please. 

Ma tcuus: He was the son of Caiaphas 
and Adina. 


TamaHu: Oh! (After a pause) thou say- - 


est—he was their son. Then—he is 
dead? F 

Matcuus: Nay, not dead. That is, not 
that I have heard—(He goes and looks 
offstage, right, then looks around cau- 
tiously.) Thou’rt sure we are alone? 

TAMAH: Yea. : 

Ma tcuus: And if I tell thee, thou wilt 
-keep it secret? 

TaMaH (impatiently): Of course. Hur- 
ry, Malchus. She may be coming any 
time. 

Matcuus: Well, it happened almost ten 
years ago—the year I came to serve at 
Caiaphas’ house. Joel was a young 
man then—hardly more than a boy. He 
was Annas’ favorite of all his grand- 
sons, and the old man was training 
him for the priesthood. He was a 
handsome, good-natured lad. We all 
liked him. Then—something happened. 

TAMAH (impatiently): What happened, 
Malchus? Do not be so slow. 

Matcuus: He ran away. We never 
heard from him again. 

TaMAH: He—ran away! But—why? 

Matcuus: We never knew. Some said— 
But it’s no matter. He ran away. And 
it was whispered afterward that he had 
gone south and joined a robber band. 

TAMAH (horrified, but fascinated): A 
robber band! The son of Caiaphas! 

Matcuus (sternly): See that thou dost 
not whisper it. (Turning toward exit, 
left.) Already I half regret that I have 
told thee. But—no matter. The past 
is dead. The name of Joel is no longer 
mentioned in the house of Caiaphas. 
He is as dead to them as—as that Man 
that three days ago hung yonder on 
the cross. (More brusquely) If thou 
canst, see that the mistress does not 
tarry long. (He goes out, left.) 

(TAaMAH stands very still for a few 
moments, thinking, then she wanders 
rather idly to the window and looks 
out.) . 

TAaMAH (half to herself): I—can not 
help being sorry for thee, Galilean. 
(Pause) Even thy friends deserting 
thee, denying that they ever knew thee. 
How couldst thou bear it to be so 
terribly—alone! 

(ADINA enters, right. She walks with 


the slow, measured tread of one who 
does not particularly care what direc- 
tion her steps take. Aimlessly she walks 
toward the lamp stand and stands be- 
side it for a few moments, the light 
falling full upon her face. It is a proud, 
handsome face, intelligent and cold, a 
trifle arrogant, but under the coldness 
and arrogance there is a certain rest- 
lessness—a hint of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. She is richly dressed, 
the beauty of her fine-textured gar- 
ments enhanced by the flash of many 
jewels. About her neck is a long chain 
of crimson beads, with which her hand 
toys constantly. She wears a coronet of 
jewels in her hair.) 

Apina (without.turning her head): The 
sunrise seems long in coming. Is there 
no sign yet of the priest upon the para- 
pet? 

TamaH: Nay, Mistress. It is some time 
yet till sunrise. 

(Crossing the room and sitting down 
on the bench, right, ADINA leans back 
against it wearily, her head resting on 
her arm, but there is a certain strain 
about even this attitude of relaxation. 
With her left hand she continues to toy 
with the chain of crimson beads.) 

Aprna: I do not see why I should have 
waked so early. I could not seem to 
sleep. 

TamauH: Perchance because the streets 
were noisier than usual. They always 
are, after the Passover. Most of the 
pilgrims rise early to get out of the city 
before the sun gets too hot. 

Apina: That must be it. It was because 
the streets were noisy. (She tries again 
to relax, and there are a few moments 
of utter silence.) But it isn’t noisy now. 
There isn’t a sound in the whole palace. 
(She pauses again, then gets up nerv- 
ously and walks toward the window. 
Her voice becoming more strained.) It 
is as still as death. (She stands motion- 
less at the window for a moment, then 
turns toward "TAMAH, her votce 


strained and taut.) Why dost thou 


stand there without speaking, as if thou 
too wert—dead? Why dost thou not 
say something ? 

TaMAH (confused): Because I—I have 
nothing to say. 

Aptna: Then think of something. Talk 
to me about something. I care not what. 
But—talk! 

TamMaH (still more confused): 
know not what to talk about. 
Apina: Thy tongue is not often idle in 
the servants’ quarters. What didst 
thou find to talk about this morning 

that thou wert gone so long? 

TamaH: I—I can not remember. I—I 
guess we were talking about—about 
the Galilean. Since he was here that 
night, that is about all the servants 
have talked about. It all happened so 
late, and everything seemed so 
strange— 

Aptna: Stop! Do not talk to me about 
the Galilean. Henceforth within this 
household the Galilean is dead—for- 
gotten—dost thou hear? I never want 
to hear his name again. 

TAMAH (frightened): Yea—Mistress. 

ADINA (walking nervously): How dare 
they talk about its being strange? Why 
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should they talk of him at all? Is he not 
dead and buried? 

TaMAH: Yea—Mistress. Shall—shall I 
not go and make thy couch ready off 
the eastern terrace? Perchance if thou 
couldst rest— 

ADINA (sinking down again on the 
bench): Nay, I could not rest. (She 
leans her head wearily on her hand.) 
Yea, go. Perchance I could rest better 
there than here. 

(TAMAH goes out, right, ADINA sits 
for several moments, then gets up and 
goes to the window, where she stands 
looking out. Presently she starts speak- 
ing in a low voice, as if unconsciously 
giving voice to her thoughts.) 

ApinA: Now thou art dead—even now 
—are we not rid of thee—thou Gali- 
lean? Must people talk of thee—and 
think of thee—until thy face shuts out 
all other faces— 

(She stops suddenly and _ stands 
listening, then draws back, right, and 
goes out of the room as MALCHUS en- 
ters, left, followed by NicoDEMUS.) 

NicopEmMus: Tell thy master that Nico- 
demus waits his pleasure. 

Matcuus: Sir, the high priest Caiaphas 
awaits thy coming. He will see thee 
here. 

(With a respectful bow, MatcHus 
withdraws, right. NICODEMUS advances 
into the room. He is tall and distin- 
guished looking, of middle age or past, 
and he wears the costume of the Jewish 
Pharisee. He stands for some moments 
beside the lamp stand, and the light, 
shining full upon his face, shows it to 
be fine and sensitive of feature and 
both troubled and worn in aspect. Pres- 
ently he goes to the window and stands 
beside it, looking out, then finally drops 
to his knees before it.) 

NICODEMUS (in a low agonized voice): 
My Master—Oh, my Master! 

(He is again standing when JosEPH 
CaIaPHAS enters, left. The two men 
stand facing each other for a moment 
without speaking, the hint of an un- 
spoken challenge between them.) 

NIcoDEMUS (gravely): Peace unto thee, 
most noble Caiaphas. 

CartaPHAS: Peace to thee, Nicodemus. I 
trust the Lord preserves thee in good 
health. Thou seemest just a trifle pale 
—or is it this poor light? I pray thee, 
seat thyself. (4s NicopEMUs starts to 
sit down upon the bench, right.) Nay— 
not there. Sit here beside the lamp. It 
is so long since we have met—as 
friends. I would look closer on thee, 
see thy face more plainly. 

Nicopemus: Thou art most gracious in 
thy friendship, Caiaphas. 

CarapHas (his lips drawing into a smile 
and his eyes narrowing): Ah, but thy 
face is pale—and there are lines of 
weariness about thine eyes. Almost as 
if thou hadst been suffering, Nicodemus 
—as if thou hadst felt pain or disap- 
pointment—or even lost a—friend— 

NicopEMus (calmly): Was it to satisfy 
thyself as to my health, O Caiaphas, 
that thou didst call me to thy house 
before the dawn? 

CataPpHas (unheeding): Let me see. I 
wonder if my memory has failed me. I 
close my eyes and seem to see a room 
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in which is met a group of priests and 
rulers. And they are talking of a man 
—a man called Jesus, a traitor to the 
faith, and a seducer of the people. But 
one man rises from among them and 
speaks in his behalf. Surely my memory 
betrays me. That could not have been 
thou, O Nicodemus? 

NicopEMus (steadily): Thy memory 
serves thee well, O Caiaphas. I was 
that man. 

CatapHas: So? Very well, I seem to see 
another room, another group. And in 
their midst the man called Jesus 
brought to judgment. But when the 
vote is taken committing him to death, 
I look about and, lo! I see one face 
is missing. And I wonder. Could it be 
there is one among the Sanhedrin who 
follows this Galilean in secret? And 
could that man possibly be thou, O 
Nicodemus? 

NicopEMus: Yea, Caiaphas. God pity 
me, I did not have the courage to de- 
fend him. I was that man. 

(He gets up and goes to the window, 
where he stands, back to CAIAPHAS, 
and head bowed. CAIAPHAS’ eyes fol- 
low him, a crafty, calculating look up- 
on his face.) 

CatapHas: Thou sayest—God pity thee! 
And I say to thee—thou wouldst have 
needed pity hadst thou shown less wis- 
dom. Suppose, for instance, thou hadst 
yielded to some foolish impulse and de- 
fended this arch enemy of the faith? 
Suppose—just suppose thou hadst even 
lost thy head and done something still 
more foolish—gone to Pilate, say, and 
made a public exhibition of thy—per- 
fidy— : 

(He stands stroking his beard and 
watching NICODEMUS between  nar- 
rowed eyelids.) 

NicopEMusS (turning and facing him 
calmly): So that is the reason thou 
didst call me here. I thought as much. 
Thou hast heard that I—and another 
with me—went to Pilate and asked for 
the body of Jesus—that we might give 
it proper burial. And it made thee just 
a little afraid. Is it not so, most noble 


Caiaphas? 
CAIAPHAS (somewhat taken aback): 
Afraid? Afraid—Why should I be 


afraid—except for thee? 

NicopeMus (calmly): Thou art afraid 
of Jesus, Caiaphas. Even though he 
is dead, thou dost still fear him. Thou 
fearest him because he spoke the truth 
—because he was the truth—and truth 
cannot be killed—even though it be 
crucified upon a cross! 

CatapHas (drawing back and raising 
both hands in a dramatic gesture to his 
breast, as if about to tear his gar- 
ments): Thou—thou too _ hast 
‘blasphemed! In the presence of the high 
priest of Israel thou hast committed 
blasphemy ! 

NicopeMus (calmly): Nay, Caiaphas. 
Rend not thy garments. Thou carest 
not a fig for blasphemy. It was not for 
blasphemy that we crucified the Gali- 
lean. It was because he spoke the truth 
about men in high places—men like 
thee and me—who have oppressed the 
poor and taken advantage of the weak. 

CatapHas: Hast thou gone mad! 


Nicopemus: If he had loved the com- 
“mon man a little less—healed him 
without trying to heal the cause of his 
disease—called God his father without 
calling man his brother—we would 
have let him blaspheme to his heart’s 
content. Caiaphas—I believe it was 
when he laid his hand upon thy temple 
booths—upon thy money bags—I be- 
lieve it was then he took his measure 
for a cross. 

CatapHas (well nigh speechless with 
anger in which is mingled a certain 
fear): Thou—thou art beside thyself. 
I tell thee, the Galilean is dead. 

Nicopemus (gravely): Thou art right. 
He is dead. We killed him. It is so that 
men receive the truth—the Way that 
might lead them unto something high- 
er. Since men have lived, had one like 
him come among them, they would 
have treated him the same. (He goes 
and sits down wearily upon the bench.) 
I wonder—can a loftier 


race ever 
arise? 
CatapHas: Dost thou not know that 


thine own words condemn thee? 

NicopEMusS (rising and facing him 
steadily): Yea, Caiaphas, I know that 
well. And I am not afraid to face the 
Council—nay, even though thou hast 
made it such a farce of justice. It is 
only those who fear the truth who need 
to be afraid, 

CaIAPHAS (obviously disturbed): Why 
should I be afraid? What is there 
possibly to fear? This Galilean is dead 
—and all his followers scattered. I 
tell thee, we have not been able to lay 
our hands on one of them. There is 
naught to fear from them. 

NicopEmMus: Yet - thou dost fear, 
Caiaphas. Even though thou hast killed 
the truth, still dost thou fear it. Thou 
fearest even me, because in me there 
lives a certain portion of that truth. 
And thou art already plotting how thou 
canst easily and with the least of dan- 
ger rid thyself of me. When thou hast 
found a way, thou knowest where to 
find me. (He bows gravely and goes 
out slowly, left.) 

(CataPuas stands looking after him, 
a look of mingled perplexity, chagrin, 
and reluctant admiration on his face. 
ADINA enters almost immediately, 
right. She has been listening to a part 
of the conversation, and her face shows 
both contempt and exasperation.) 

Apina: And thou wouldst let him go, 
thus, after casting insult and defiance 
in the high priest’s face! Verily, Joseph, 
I believe Nicodemus was right. Thou 
art a coward. : 

CarapHas: But what wouldst thou? 
Could I have called the guard and had 
him put within a dungeon? The man 
has friends, Adina—wealthy friends. 
His father was a cousin of the great 
Hillel. And, besides, what proof have 
I that he is dangerous? Nicodemus, the 
shy, the modest, the retiring! The 
Sanhedrin would laugh at me! 

Apina: And so thou dost let him go— 
with a veiled threat. It is so, I sup- 
pose, thou wouldst have dealt with 
the Galilean himself if my father 
Annas had not stirred thee up to action. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Suggestions for Building 


MARCH WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Amy Clowes* 


THEME FOR THE MontuH: Working with 
God 
To the Leader 


For several reasons, the attempt to help 
boys and girls to see the need of work- 
ing with God is very important. A child 
who takes part in a creative activity is 
much more capable of appreciating the 
creative activity of God. We feel also 
that it is just as important for the child 
to assume his share of responsibility in 
working with God to make a better world 
as it is for him to appreciate the power 
and achievements of God in this con- 
nection. Then, too, our civilization is in 
dire need of such an assumption of re- 
sponsibility on the part of all people. 

There are a number of activities which 
children may be helped to recognize as 
learning to work with God—producing 
and improving new life through garden- 
ing and through reaping crops, in efforts 
for better health on the part of individuals 
and through scientific measures in the 
prevention of disease and in treatment 
of the illness, and personal kindnesses and 
efforts for social progress in economic 
conditions and in world peace. 


Conversation Topics 


1. Some places where God needs help 
from people. 


Planting and caring for seeds and plants. 

Making beautiful music and pictures. 

Using natural resources, such as ‘electricity, 
oil, coal; inventing radio sets, telephones, 
and telegraphs. 

Building houses, barns, libraries, hospitals, 
churches, and other buildings. 

Making machinery. 

Stopping spread of disease. 

Providing comfortable homes for every one. 


2. Some things boys and girls may do. 


Being kind and helpful at home. 

Taking care of their health by regular hab- 
its of eating and sleeping. 

Working hard at school. 

Playing fair on the playground. 

Sharing with others. —~ 

Taking care of plants and animals. 


3- Incidents illustrating efforts to work 
with God to make life happier and 
better. 


Efforts of farmers and gardeners to improve 
crops and make foods more plentiful 
through irrigation, rotation of crops, and 
grafting of plants. 

Efforts of men and women to improve their 
health by regular habits. (The story of 
Theodore Roosevelt may be found in 
Knights of Service by Emerson O. Brad- 
shaw and that of Edward Trudeau. in 
Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors by Rebec- 
ca Rice.) ; 

Attempts to rid the country of disease and 
sickness through scientific experiments, 
vaccination, use of serums, sanitation reg- 
ulations, better hospitals, proper foods, 
and so on. 

Experiments in factories to improve working 
conditions, ] 

Golden Rule Jones tried to make life 


* Evanston, Illinois. 


to 
to 


in his factory better for those who worked 
there by doing for his employees things 
he would have liked to have done for 
himself. (Story may be found in Stories 
of Brotherhood by Harold Hunting.) 

Laws passed. to make machinery safer for 
workers. 

Efforts to prohibit child labor. 

Efforts to shorten working hours. 

Efforts of individuals and groups to bring 
about world peace. 

Senator Nye and his munitions investi- 
gating committee. 

Story of John Haynes Holmes who lost 
his position as minister in a church be- 
cause he would not preach in favor of a 
war. He now travels over the country 
talking for peace, and writes poems and 
hymns in favor of world peace. He has 
written a play to help people see how 
war might be prevented. 

Good housing efforts. 

Story of Jacob Riis who worked so 
hard, through his paper, to have tene- 
ments in New York City torn down and 
parks and playgrounds and good _}rouses 
built in their place. (Story may be found 
in Learning About Our Church by Ellen 
Fraser.) 

Efforts of the U. S. government to 
clean up slum districts and build better 
homes for poor people. 

New apartment houses built in suburbs 
in England so that poor people will not 
have to live in dirty, crowded tenements 
in the city. . 

Artists and writers who help people to live 
better and happier lives because of their 
beautiful pictures and poems. Artists and 
writers who try to help people to see the 
need of making life happier for others. 


4. Some other things that need to be 
done. 


Find better ways of settling disputes between 
nations. 

Treat people of other races better. 

Make working conditions better for factory 
workers and miners. 

Find a way of providing good homes, good 
food, and clothing for all. 


Activities Which May Make Worship 
More Beautiful 

1. Planting seeds or bulbs and making 
gardens. 

2. Writing poems and stories to illus- 
trate working with God or showing 
the need for it. 

3. Dramatizing incidents to illustrate 
working with God. 

4. Collecting incidents for the bulletin 
board to illustrate people working 
with God. 

5. Studying and reporting such incidents. 

6. Making posters; a frieze, or a moy- 
ing picture illustrating codperation. 

7. Collecting incidents which show need 
for greater codperation with God. 

8. Illustrating these with posters and 
scrapbooks. : 

g. Visiting a tenement district, a home 
for aged people, or a hospital. 

10. Writing letters to a district legislator 
advocating some needed improvement. 

11. Making Easter gifts. 

12, Planning a program or worship serv- 
ice for another group. 


Suggested Worship Materials 


Scripture: II Timothy 2:15a; John 
5:17; Matthew 22:37-39; Romans 
15:1; Ephesians 4:32; Micah 6:8; 
Matthew 7:12; The Lord’s Prayer. _ 

Poems: “The Worst They Will Say,” in 
Poems of Justice by Thomas Curtis 
Clark (Willett, Clark and Co.) 

“Far Away in Old Judea,” in Song 
and Play for Children by Danielson 
and Conant (Pilgrim Press). 

“Easter Voices” by Elizabeth Noxon 
as follows— ; 

A golden bud came open 

And out smiled a daffodil ; 
“Last year you saw me withered 
And now I’m blooming still !”” 


So smiled the daffodil, 
So smiled the daffodil. 


A snowy bird sang sweetly, 
Far up in the Easter sky; 

“We're all life’s happy children 
And life can never die!” : 
This was the song on high, 

This was the song on high. 


—From Smith, Farnsworth, and 
Fullerton’s The Children’s Hymnal. 
Copyright. Used by permission of Amer- 
ican Book Co., publishers. 

Srortes: “Luther Burbank,” in Explor- 
ing God’s Out-of-Doors by Rebecca 
Rice (Pilgrim Press). : 

“The White Feather,” in The Chil- 
dren Story Garden and in Peace Cru- 
saders (J. P. Lippincott and Co.). 

“Edward Schweitzer,” in Learning 
about Our Church by Ellen Fraser 
(Bethany Press). 

“Golden Rule Nash,” in. bulletins 


which may be secured from the Nash 


Company in Cincinnati. A short ac- 
count of the experiment up to date is 
given in The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher for September, 1935. 

“Mike, the Breaker Boy,” in Seeing 
America for. Christ by Limouze 
(Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation). 


Watrer Reep anp His HELPERS 


A few years ago many, many people were 
dying of a dreaded disease known as yellow 
fever. The worst thing about it was that no one 
could find the cause of the disease, so it could 
not be stopped. Nearly every one said that the 
only thing to do was to leave any town as soon 
as a case of yellow fever broke out. They said 
this because they believed that the sickness was 
spread by germs. In one of the towns lived a man 
named Dr. Finley who said the disease was 
caused by mosquitoes. Other people just laughed 
at him or called him a fool. 

Finally Walter Reed was put in charge of the 
Yellow Fever Commission which had been or- 
ganized to find out the cause of the sickness. He 
began very earnestly to find the cause, if it could 
possibly be done. He found a number of very 
brave men who were ready to risk their lives in 
the hope that they might help him to rid the 
world of this terrible disease. Mr. Reed listened 
to Dr. Finley, for he had noticed that nurses 
who took care of yellow fever patients did not 
catch it. “And surely,” he said, “they would if 
germs caused it to spread.” 

Mr. Reed tried many different experiments. He 
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put men in a room where the sheets and clothing 
of men who had died with the fever were 
brought. For twenty nights two brave men, 
named Mr. Folk and Mr. Jernegan, lived in this 
room, but not once did they show any signs of 
catching the fever. Mr. Reed was more sure that 
this meant that yellow fever was not spread by 
germs. But he didn’t want to take any chance of 
making a mistake about it, so he had blood from 
a yellow fever patient shot into the arm of Mr. 
Jernegan. Then he let mosquitoes which had 
bitten patients sick with the fever bite Mr. Folk. 
It was not long before both men began to feel 
badly, and soon they were very ill. All of this 
added to the belief that mosquitoes carried the 
sickness, but ‘still Mr. Reed kept on. He wanted 
to try one other experiment. 

He let mosquitoes which had not been near 
the sick people bite a man named Mr. Moran. 
Every one watched him. But he did not get sick. 
Then he was put in a nice clean house with 
fifteen mosquitoes which had bitten yellow fever 
patients. Now as they watched, they saw that 
Mr. Moran too was getting restless and feverish 
and soon he was very sick. Then two other men 
were put in the same house, but were protected 
from the mosquitoes. They slept there safely for 
eighteen nights, but no sign of a fever developed. 
And now Walter Reed was sure. He had proved 
that mosquitoes which have bitten yellow fever 
patients carry the sickness. Now people knew 
that the next thing to do was to rid the country 
of as many mosquitoes as they could. In this way 
Walter Reed, by his patience and the help of 
brave men who were willing to risk their lives 
so that others might be saved, worked with God 
to rid the world of a terrible disease. 


Jesus anp His Herpers Work witH Gop 


When Jesus was just a boy, he loved to tramp 
among the hills outside the village where he 
lived with his mother and father. He liked, too, 
to go with his father to the market place where 
he could listen to the village people talking to- 
gether. Sometimes he saw strangers who had 
stopped to draw water from the well. Often the 
strangers were Roman soldiers. Sometimes he 
heard the people of his village mutter angrily 
when the soldiers had gone. He knew that his 
people were looking for a leader from their own 
nation who would overthrow the hated Romans 
who ruled over them. Jesus was sorry when he 
heard the people talk about the Romans, for he 
loved his country and hated to see the people so 
unhappy. There were other things, too, that he 
saw and heard which made him unhappy. Some- 
times he saw the rich men cheating those who 
came to sell or buy from them. Sometimes he 
saw men who did unkind and unfair things 
praying in the streets so that others might see 
them and call them good people. This puzzled 


.Jesus, for he had learned at the synagogue this 


‘THEME FOR THE MonTH: Working with 
God 


Thoughts for the Leader 


“Worship is an art. As in the other 
arts, those who have a natural aptitude 
for it can find pleasure without too long 
an apprenticeship,” said Muriel Lester in 
a recent article. Again she said, ‘“Wor- 
ship keeps us energetic about our Father’s 
business.”’ These sentences lead us to em- 
phasize the thoughts, perfectly familiar 
to all of us, no doubt, that we need to 
help juniors to develop, as early as possi- 
ble, the desire and ability to worship; 
also, that we need to help them to un- 
derstand that the act of worship is not 
an end in itself, but that it should eventu- 
ate into right social living and fruitful 
service. 

Perhaps some leaders may feel that the 
services, as suggested from month to 
month, seem too formal. Perhaps the 
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saying: ‘‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

When Jesus grew to be a man, he saw how 
badly his people needed someone to help them. 
His cousin John had been preaching to the people 
telling them to stop their evil doing. And Jesus 
saw that he, too, must work with them. But he 
was sure that it would never do for him to be 
the kind of leader his people wanted, for that 
would mean fighting and struggle. So he de- 
cided on another way. He would be a teacher and 
love them and help them to love one another. 

He knew he would need some friends to work 
with him. So he chose a little group. Some were 
fishermen; one was a tax collector. Together they 
went about the little towns and villages. Some- 
times Jesus and his little band of helpers went 
down by the sea or on the hilltop. Sometimes he 
visited in the homes of his friends. Sometimes he 
preached in the synagogues. And everywhere he 
went people followed him and crowded about him 
asking questions. He was able to help people 
who were sick, and they crowded about him, too. 
Even the little children loved him and left their 
play to follow him and to listen to him. 

Often Jesus went apart from the crowds to 
think and to pray, for he wanted to know how 
he could help God to build the Kingdom of Love 
on earth. 

As Jesus taught, he spoke many new and 
wondrous words. The people had been taught to 
love their neighbors and hate their enemies, but 
Jesus said, “I say unto you, ‘Love your enemies. 
Do good to them that hate you.’’’ This seemed 
very strange to the listening people. Many did 
not believe it would work among their neighbors. 
They thought that surely it would not work 
with the Roman rulers. 

There were many rules about keeping the Sab- 
bath. No one must sew more than a few stitches. 
They must not walk far. They must not do any 
baking. One day Jesus helped a man on the 
Sabbath. When he was questioned about this, 
Jesus replied that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. He said that it was 
a day for worship and for doing good. 

He taught the rich to be more honest and fair 
in their dealings with the poor. He taught them 
all to forgive one another, to be friendly with 
their neighbors and with the people from other 
nations. Some people did not like his teaching 
and would not work with him. But many loved 
him and followed him because he was so kind 
and good and because they were ready for his 
teaching. They went about with him or tried in 
their homes to do the things he had said. And 
so, together, Jesus and his helpers worked with 
God to make the world happier and better. 


Hymwns: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“This Is My Father’s World” 


By Violet W. Johnson* 


worship period, as planned, may be far 
more a bit of training in worship than an 
actual worship experience. As leaders we 
realize, all too keenly, how many times 
we have turned from the carefully 
planned service with a feeling of disap- 
pointment and inadequacy because, for 
some reason, the consciousness of God’s 
presence was lacking. Nevertheless, we 
continue our efforts of trying to develop 
in the group a feeling of unity, or, as 
Willard Sperry expresses it, a sense of 
“otherness,” so that gradually the juniors 
forget mere self for a brief period as they 
realize a feeling of oneness with the 
group and with God. 

We know that some few departments 
are so organized on the group plan that 
the worship may be made more fully an 
integrated part of the day’s program. 
There the sympathetically alert leaders 
may utilize at once the fleeting, indefin- 
able atmosphere of reverence, or the 
quiet hush that sometimes comes at un- 
expected moments. 


“He Hath Made Everything Beauti- 
ful,” in W orship and Conduct Songs for 
Beginners and Primaries by Elizabeth 
McE. Shields. 

“Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,” in Song 
and Play for Children by Danielson 
and Conant. 

“Peace and Good Will,” in Through 
the Gateway published by the National 
Council for Prevention of War; words 
printed in International Journal for 
October, 1935, page 28. 

“A Social Hymn for Children” 

“Useful in the Family,” in Song and 
Play for Children by Danielson and 
Conant. 

SUGGESTED THEMES: 

Helping God by Keeping Laws of 
Nature. 

Working with God to Make the 
W orld Better for All. 

Working with God to Make the 
World Better for All. (Continued) 

Working with God to Bring Peace 
to the World. 

Jesus and His Helpers Working 
with God. 


Detailed Suggestions for March 29 


Pictures: Of Palestine and of Jesus 
teaching. 

Story: “Jesus and His Helpers Work 
with God”; or “The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Qpring,” in Why the Chimes 
Rang and Other Stories by Raymond 
Alden. 

Sone: “He Hath Made Everything 
Beautiful” or “Blue Sky, Soft and 
Clear.” 

Porm: “Easter Voices” or “Far Away 
in Old Judea.” 

Sone: “This Is My Father’s World.” 

PRAYER: 

We are glad, O God of all people, that Jesus 
taught the world more about thy love and good- 
ness. We know that his followers have not car- 
ried on his teachings very well. Help us to learn 


better how to live in this world today so that 
love and goodwill may be everywhere. Amen. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


But, in whatever type of organization 
we find ourselves, we need to remember 
that there is a place for both formal and 
informal worship, and try to keep our- 
selves sufficiently in tune with the group 
to realize when the moments of ‘“God- 
consciousness” come. 

Worship experiences grow out of liv- 
ing, and should eventuate again in living. 
Therefore, we consciously should try to 
provide opportunities for group living 
that will vitalize the programs we have 
planned so that leaders and juniors alike 
may experience the words of Muriel Les- 
ter, “Worship keeps us energetic about 
our Father’s business.” 


March 1 


THEME: Whatsoever Thy Hand Findeth 
to Do, Do It With Thy Might 
During this season of the year, 
churches will be looking forward to the 
Easter time, and many will be definite- 
ly preparing the older juniors for 
church membership. With that in mind, 
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the suggestions for this month stress 
the thought of stewardship in its larger 
connotation of a “working partnership 
with God,” coupled with the idea that 
many kinds of people and talents are 
needed in the work of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Since juniors are interested in people 
who do things, the suggestions center 
about certain characters and how they 
have worked, or are still working, with 
God for the good of others. 

PREPARATION- FOR WorsHiP: This may 
well be a brief, informal period of 
conversation that will help the group to 
understand something of the aim for 
the month. A few questions may guide 
their thinking: Do you all like the same 
studies at school, the same games? Are 
you equally good in all of them? Name 
some person you know who does one 
thing especially well. Does this person 
share his talent with others? 

The leader may then choose to read 
these stanzas from the poem, “Life’s 


Stewardship,” by Charles C. Woods. 


If I have strength, I owe the service of the 
strong; 

If melody I have, I owe the world a song. 

If I can stand when all around me folks are 
falling, 

If I can run with speed when needy hearts are 
calling, 

And if my torch can light the dark of any night, 

Then, I must pay the debt I owe with living 
light. 


For any gift God gives to me I cannot pay; 
Gifts are most mine when I most give them all 


away. 

God’s gifts are like his flowers which show their 
right to stay 

By giving all their bloom and fragrances away; 

Riches are not gold nor land, estates or marts, 

The only wealth worth having is found in hu- 
man hearts. 


The juniors may then turn in their 
hymnals to ‘““The Spacious Firmament 
on High,” and listen while the pianist 
plays it through, after which the leader 
may tell how Haydn considered his 
musical -talent: 


Haydn thought of his musical talent as a gift 
from God which he should use for the pleasure 
and service of others. It is reported that, when 
an old man, he said: “I know that God has 
bestowed a talent on me and I thank him for 
it. I think I have been of use in my generation 
by my works.” He always inscribed his musical 
scores with the Latin words, “In nomine Do- 
mini,” meaning “In the name of the Master.” 

In his old age he composed the work for 
which he is best known, The Creation, from 
which the music for “The Spacious Firmament 
on High" was taken. He tells of his experience 
while composing the music, “I knelt down every 
day and prayed God to strengthen me for my 
work,” \ 

Once when he attended a performance of The 
Creation in Vienna, he was so overpowered that 
he ‘suddenly rose from his seat, threw up his 
arms, and exclaimed with tears in his eyes, ‘No, 
it is not my work: it comes from God.” 


The hymn may be played again as 
the opening prelude, or the first stanza 
may be sung (if the juniors are familiar 
with it), or some one may sing the 
first stanza for them. 

This hymn may not be available or 
desired, and the leader may choose to 


use the poem “Life’s Stewardship”. 


later on in the service. Then perhaps 
the worship period will begin in this 
way: 


CALL TO PRAISE AND SERVICE: Psalm 100 
(preferably repeated from memory ) 
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LEADER: 
Lord, thy glory fills the heavens; 
Earth is with its fulness stored ; 
Unto thee be glory given, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord! 
Heaven is still with glory ringing; 
Earth takes up the angels’ cry, 
“Holy, holy, holy,” singing, 
“Lord of Hosts, the Lord most High.” 


Response (all sing from memory): 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! 

Heaven and earth are full of thee; 

Heaven and earth are praising thee, 
O Lord Most High! 


Hymn oF Praise: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth” 
PREPARATION FOR PRAYER: 


To say my prayers is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say, ~ 
Unless I think to whom I speak, 

And with my heart God’s blessing seek. 
Then let me, when I come to pray, 
Not only heed the words I say, 

But let me seek with earnest care 

To have my deeds go with my prayer. 


PRAYER 


PRAYER RESPONSE (may be sung to the 


tune “Wellesley” ): 


Father, hear the prayer we offer; 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 
But for strength, that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. Amen. 


OFFERING AND PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 


We pray thy blessing be upon the offering we 
have brought; 

And bless us too, that we be strong to serve thee 
as we ought. Amen. 


A Story: “The Whittler of Cremona” 
This story may be found in-Knights 
of Service by Bradshaw, Living in Our 
Community by Florence Martin, or 
Boyhood Stories of Famous Men by 
Cather. 
Hymn: “O God, Who Workest Hither- 


” 


to 


March 8 
THEME: Working with God through 
Nature 
CaLt TO Praise: Psalm 8, or Psalm 
3321-9 


Hymns: “God Speaks to Us through 
Bird and Song”; “This Is My Father’s 
World”; “God of the Earth, the Sky, 
the Sea”; “O Son of Man, Thou Mad- 
est Known,” the last stanza of which 
may well be used as a prayer: 


And thus we pray in deed and word, 
Thy Kingdom come on earth, O Lord; 
In work that gives effect to prayer, 
Thy purpose for the world we share. 


OFFERING Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” might well be 
used all during the month. It is found 
in the Junior Church School Hymnal 
(Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation), also in the January, 1934, issue 
of the International Journal. 

Wuat THE Biste Says ABsoutT USING 
Our ‘Tatents: Romans _ 12:6-8; 
Matthew 25:14-28; I Corinthians 3:9a 

A THOUGHT FOR THE Day: 

There are strange ways of serving God; 

You sweep a room or turn a sod, 

And suddenly to your surprise 

You find you’re under God's: own eyes, 

And building palaces for him. 
—Herman HaGepvorn 


A Story: “Peanuts and Sweet Potatoes” 


George Washington Carver's father and mother 
were slaves. His father died when George was 
only a baby, and then a few years later, when 
the slaves were freed after the Civil War, 
George and his mother were stolen by masked 
men and carried away in the darkness. These men 


intended to sell them for a large sum of money 
in another state, but on the way George became 
very ill with whooping cough. The men did not 
want to bother with a sick Negro baby, so they 
gave him to a man in a cabin along the way. 
Later he was returned to his mother’s former 
master, but George never knew what happened 
to his mother. 

For ten years George lived on the plantation 
of his mother’s former master. He helped about 
the house, carried water to the men in the cotton 
fields, and worked in the garden and among the 
flowers. From the time he could walk, he was 
forever finding flowers and asking how they were 
made and why. Nobody could answer his ques- 
tions, and when he was ten years old he walked 
eight miles to school because he was so anxious 
to learn. Then he supported himself through 
high school, and when he was twenty-one he 
entered college. After paying his entrance fee, he 
had ten cents left, so he ran a laundry to pay 
expenses. : 

All this time he never forgot the plants that 
he loved. He never lost sight of the needs of the 
poor Negroes either, so he put the two interests 
together and studied how to use plants so as to 
help people in the South make a better living. He 
needed a course in agricultural chemistry, so he 
went to the State College at Ames, Iowa, and 
after twenty years of working his way, he earned 
a Master’s degree in science. Now he knew how 
to work out the answers to some of his long- 
standing questions. 

Then Booker T. Washington asked him to be- 
come a teacher at Tuskegee Institute. There he 
started his laboratory with bits of wire and bot- 
tles that he found, and began to answer the 
question, “How can plant life be used to help 
people get enough to eat?’ He looked around 
him and saw that most Negroes could grow a 
patch of sweet potatoes and some peanuts, even 
on very poor soil, so he and his students started 
to find out what chemistry could do with peanuts 
and sweet potatoes. 

Today it takes an hour to see the products 
from the peanut in his laboratory at Tuskegee 
Institute, and when he goes around to other 
colleges to tell them what a peanut may be made 
to do, nobody wants him to stop when the hour 
it up. It sounds like magic—for out of the 
peanut he has made milk, flour, soap, nineteen 
dyes, linoleum, breakfast foods, lard, peanut: but- 
ter, butter scotch—two hundred different articles 
he has learned to make. 

The sweet potato sounds like magic, too, for 
it has been made to yield four kinds of rubber, 
three kinds of breakfast foods, molasses, fourteen 
kinds of candy, starch, dyes, coffee, synthetic rub- 
ber, ink, and many other things. 

So Dr. Carver's way of working with God has 
been to help provide better food for. the people 
that they could raise themselves. No wonder his 
Bible class is the most popular elective at Tuske- 
gee Institute. He can open his Bible anywhere 
and show that God intended His gifts to be used 
and enjoyed, and that He wants all His children 
to have enough to eat. 


March 15 


THEME: Working with God through 
People 

CALL TO PRAYER: 
O God, I-love thee in the stars at night 
Under the still eternity of sky; 
Teach me to love thee in the passer-by, 
For thou hast said that this is loving right. 
There are so many things that I would say, 
God—soul of beauty, teach me how to pray. 

ource unknown 


This may be followed by “The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ which might be prayed more 
thoughtfully after the story of Muriel 
Lester has been told. : 

PRAYER RESPONSE (sung to the tune 
“Serenity” ): 

O thou by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 


The path of prayer thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


Hymns: “In Christ There Is No East 
or West,” “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er 
the Sun,” “Marching with the Heroes,” 
“O Master Workman of the Race.” 

SomME THOUGHTS FROM THE BIBLE: 
Psalm 34:11-14; Micah 6:8; Matthew 
22 :37-39 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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OFFERING PRAYER: 


Help us, dear Father, to give thee 
Not only this offering today, 

But hearts full of love for all people, 
Take all in thy keeping, we pray. 


Mourier Lester, Wuo Loves PEOPLE 


You have all heard of Jane Addams, the 
founder of Hull House, Chicago. Today there is 
living and working in England a woman who is 
often called ‘“‘The Jane Addams of Kingsley 
Hall.” Last year Muriel Lester came to the 
United States. and wherever she spoke everyone 
loved her radiantly happy face, her friendly blue 
eyes, her keen’ sense of humor, her young laugh, 
and her joy in everything she did, whether it was 
picking oranges for the first time, watching the 
making of a movie, or telling her experiences 
among the people with whom she lives and 
works in the East End of London. Always she 
seemed the happiest person in the room. 

As a girl she lived in luxury, but she gave 
that up, and now for thirty years she has lived 
in that part of London where the people have so 
little of even the merest comforts of life. For four 
years she was an alderman from her district, and 
during that time she worked hard for better and 
cleaner milk for the babies. Twenty-six of her 
friends and helpers refused to pay their taxes 
until a part of the money was used for milk. All 
of them, including Miss Lester, went to jail. 
When she had finally convinced the men in power 
that babies die without good milk, and they were 
released from prison, Muriel Lester was not angry 
with the men who had caused their arrest. All 
she said was, ‘““They have never been hungry. 
It is hard for them to understand.” 

During the World War and afterwards, the 
poor children of the East End brought gifts week 
after week for the enemy children of Germany. 
Miss Lester said, ‘““We must not have hate in 
our hearts for anyone. We cannot really pray 
the Lord’s Prayer if we do, and we must not 
either sing or pray something we do not mean. 
Jesus said, ‘Love your enemies,’ and that is what 
we are trying to do.” 

Now Miss Lester has been around the world, 
talking to crowds everywhere, trying to show 
them that the best way of working with God is 
to follow the teachings of Jesus when he said 
(here quote Matthew 22:37-39). 


March 22 


THEME: Working with God through Art 
CaLt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: “‘God of the busy daytime, God of the 
quiet night, 
Whose peace pervades the darkness, and greets 
us with the light, 
Safe with thy presence near us, wherever we 
may be, 
Thou God, our Great Protector, we love and 
worship thee.” 
All: Sing “‘Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness” or ‘‘When Morning Gilds the Skies.” 


Hymns: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
“We Would See Jesus,” “Fairest Lord 


Jesus.” 


OFFERING 
Tue Bisre Story: Matthew 26:20-25 
Story: 


“Tue Last Supper’ WINDow 


I am sure you have all seen this picture (hold 
up a copy, a colored one, if possible) of “The 
Last Supper,” which was painted more than four 
hundred years ago by Leonardo da Vinci. It was 
painted on the plaster wall of a chapel in Milan, 
Italy, but as the many years slipped by, the pic- 
ture flaked away until it was feared that it 
would be entirely ruined. Many times it has been 
restored, until perhaps there is very little left of 
the actual work of the great Leonardo da Vinci. 
(If the juniors are not sufficiently familiar with 
the picture to understand it, some explanation 
should be given of the occasion and the charac- 
ters named. From left to right they are: Bar- 
tholomew, James the Less, Andrew, Judas, Peter, 
John, Jesus, Thomas, James the Greater, Philip, 
Matthew, Thaddeus, and Simon.) 

Perhaps some of you have seen “The Last 
Supper” window at Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
Glendale, California, for every year since it was 
dedicated, in 1931, thousands of people from all 
over the world have journeyed there to see it. 
To tell its story is to tell the story of seven 
years of hard work by Rosa Caselli Moretti, of 


February, 1936 


Perugio, Italy, whose family have made stained- 
glass windows for hundreds of years, until now 
there is left only this girl to carry on the beau- 
tiful work. 

Mr. Hubert Eaton, of Glendale, went to Milan 
to see “‘The Last Supper,’ and as he looked at 
it, he thought of the wonderful work done by 
the Moretti family in stained glass, and a great 
desire grew within him to have the picture made 
in that way. He hastened back to Perugio to see 
Miss Moretti, and said, “Can you make ‘The 
Last Supper’ in stained glass ?’’ Her face lighted 
up, and she said, “I would give my soul to do 
it.” “How long will it take?’’ “Six years at 
least,’ was the reply. And so she began the 
great piece of work. 

Days grew into months, and months into years. 
The face of Judas broke five times in the making, 
and Miss Moretti wrote to Mr. Eaton, “I know 
not whether the good God intends that I shall 
not finish ‘The Last Supper,’ or whether he is 
simply emphasizing again the fact that one of 
his own betrayed him. I have prayed—lI shall 
try once more and if Judas breaks again in the 
furnace, I shall not finish ‘The Last Supper.’ ”’ 

Then one day the glad news came across the 
water: “ ‘The Last Supper’ is finished!’’ It was 
brought to Glendale, this huge stained-glass 
window, for the figures are twice life-size, and 
there every day it helps the people who see it, 
and who hear the story of the young artist who 


made it. 
March 29 


THEME: 4 Boy of Long Ago Who 
Worked with God 
CaLt TO PRAYER: 


Leader: ‘“‘My voice shalt thou hear in the morn- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up.” (Psalm 


apiers Psalm 121 
memory) 
PRAYERS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
Psalm 51:10; Psalm 19:14; Psalm 
25:4-5a. Jesus probably knew and used 
these, and many others as well. 
Hymws: “Dare to Be Brave,” “Faith of 
Our Fathers,’ “Dear Lord, We Give 
Our Youth to Thee,” “Tell Me the 
Stories of Jesus,’ “We Would See 
Jesus,” “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 
Boy” (especially these two stanzas, 
which may be sung to the tune, “All 
Saints New’’): 
O Jesus, once a Nazareth boy, 
And tempted like as we, 
All inward foes help us destroy 
And spotless all to be. 
We trust thee for the grace to win 
The high, victorious goal, 
Where purity shall conquer sin 
In Christlike self-control. 


(Read or repeated from 


O Jesus, Prince of life and truth, 
Beneath thy banner bright, 

We dedicate our strength and youth 
To battle for the right; 

We give our lives with glad intent 
To serve the world and thee, 

To die, to suffer, and be spent 

To set our brothers free. 


Story: “How the Gospel According to 

Mark Came to Be” 

(To the leader: There are so few 
stories of children in the Bible, especial- 
ly of children designated definitely 
enough to have their names recorded. 
The story of John Mark and his con- 
tribution to the world may be quite 
unfamiliar to many juniors. As one 
junior. boy remarked, “That’s a new 
one on me! If you hunted around some 
more in the Bible, do you suppose you 
could find any more such exciting stor- 
ies about boys?’’) 

One day, in old Jerusalem, the boy John Mark 
listened to Jesus telling stories. Such good stories 
they were, too, that the next day, and the next, 
he returned to the Temple that he might hear 


more. Then because John Mark's mother owned 
a large house, the disciples and Jesus began to 


meet there, and John Mark may have greeted 
them at the door, and made them comfortable. 

One night the group sat down in the upper 
room to eat the Feast of the Passover together, 
after which they sat long and talked and sang 
hymns. John Mark had gone to bed, but was not 
asleep when Jesus and his twelve disciples came 
down the stairs and went out toward the Mount 
of Olives. The boy got up and followed, wrap- 
ping himself in a linen sheet. Curiosity led him 
on—he had heard rumors of trouble, and he 
wondered what would happen next. Soon he 
was overtaken by the mob that came to arrest 
Jesus, and with his own eyes he saw the be- 
trayal and arrest. He loved Jesus—he wanted to 
do something to help him. He pushed too near 
and some of the mob turned to seize him. He 
wrenched himself free and fled into the night, 
leaving the linen sheet in the hands of those who 
had tried to seize him. 

The long, anxious hours stretched into days, 
and then to their home came Peter—Peter with 
a radiant face, Peter with a wonderful story of 
a risen Christ, Peter who said, ‘‘The work of 
Jesus must go on. We shall teach and preach, 
and spread his gospel of love. Some day, John 
Mark, there will be work for you to do.” 

The years went by, and John Mark was no 
longer a boy, and he had found his work. On 
missionary journeys he went with Paul and his 
uncle Barnabas and Peter, telling the story of 
Jesus. And then, because he was afraid that these 
stories might be lost or forgotten, he began to 
write them down. Rapidly he wrote the stories 
that Peter had told him so many times, and he 
added the few things that he knew personally 
about Jesus. And so today we have the Gospel 
According to Mark because the boy John Mark 
decided early that he would work with God and 
help carry on the work which Jesus had started. 


(If time permits, the juniors may be 
interested in finding the few passages 
that refet to John Mark—Mark 
14:°50-52\5\ Acts; 12:42) Acts 13%5) 135 
Actsy/£5:36-39;) Js Peter 5:135) Dl 
Timothy 4:11.) 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE MonTH: Working with 

God 

For the Leader 

There are many ways in which we may 
work with God. Scientists are finding his 
laws and are learning to make use of the 
forces of nature for the good of man- 
kind. Doctors and social workers are 
working with God in caring for our 
physical health. And religious workers 
are teaching his truths for the uplift of 
humanity. 

But there is another group of people 


who are working with God in a somewhat- 


different way to make the world happier 
and more beautiful. Artists, through the 
various means of expression, are making 
a real contribution toward the better- 
ment of the world. 

It is thought that the various arts had 
their origin in religion. Primitive chants 
and dances, folk tales, altars, and carved 
and painted decorations were the fore- 
runners of our music, drama, literature, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Throughout the historic period, certainly, 
religion has inspired some of the very 
finest examples in every one of these arts. 
Artists many times have prayed while 
they worked that they might express the 
exalted feelings which God has given to 
them. 

Many artists have had talent only in 
the line of their art, but by making the 
best use of this one means, they have 
been able to influence thousands of other 
lives for good. This month we will learn 
how certain artists have used the power 
which God has given them for teaching 
religious truths. And by our appreciation 
and sharing of these masterpieces, we, 
too, may feel that we are working with 
God through their arts. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 


March 1 


THEME: Working with God through 
Music 
(Find what musical talent there is 
in your midst, and make the best use 
of it. Even if some of. the members of 
the department are “beginners in 
music,” it is often possible, by planning 
several weeks ahead of time, for them 
to play, very creditably, short selec- 
tions from some of the greatest mas- 
ters. If no talent seems to be available, 
do not hesitate for this one Sunday to 
bring in someone from another de- 
partment. ) 

PreLupDE: A short masterpiece of music. 
Catt TO Worsuip: “Let all the people 
praise thee, O God: : 

Let the nations be glad and sing fo 
joy.” U 
Hymn: 
Thee” 
(The music for this hymn was written by 
Beethoven, one of the greatest composers of all 
time. Toward the latter part of his life, Bee- 


thoven became totally deaf; but in spite of this 
difficulty he kept on writing music, for-he had 


“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 


* Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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By Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall* 


great thoughts which he must express. This 
music is from the ‘‘Ninth Symphony,”’ one of the 
last compositions which he wrote. We join with 
others in honoring this German composer.) 


Brste Reapinc: I Samuel 16:19-23 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for the gift of 
music. We know that, as David of old was able 
to quiet the restless spirit of King Saul, the 
sounds of music today may often relieve those 
who are suffering both in mind and body. We 
thank thee, too, that music brings added joy to 
those who are well, making dull days seem 
brighter. Let not the music that is in us die; but 
help us to make the best use of whatever music 
there may be within us. } 


Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion” 

(Do you notice that the music for this hymn 
is called ‘Ton y Botel’”’ as well as “Ebenezer”? 
These words mean ‘Tune in a bottle,” and 
there is a story that this tune was found sealed 
in a bottle on the coast of Wales. Whatever the 
origin, the music cannot fail to impress us with 
its marked rhythm and rich harmonies, which 
seem so perfectly suited to the challenging 
words.) 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 150 
Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” (Russian 
hymn) 

(This may be sung by a selected 
group, using stanzas two, four, and five 
as found in the New Hymnal for 
American Youth.) 

LEADER: 

People all over the world love music. In a 
way, music and other forms of art may be con- 
sidered as a universal language by which those 
of many lands and tongues have come to know 
and understand one another. Our hymn _ tunes 
have come from many countries, and often repre- 
sent the work of the finest writers. Today we 
have sung hymns from Germany, Russia, and 
Wales. We forget our differences as we join 
together in singing praises to God and working 
for his Kingdom of peace and goodwill. 


OFFERTORY (violin solo): “To a Wild 


Rose” by MacDowell 

(Although MacDowell is of Scotch origin, 
America is justified in placing him among her 
greatest composers. He was a tireless worker, 
but modest about his achievements. In the morn- 
ings, whenever -he could, he would spend a 
certain amount of time writing music just for 
practice. It is said that his wife rescued from the 
trash basket the composition later given the title 
“To a Wild Rose,” for she recognized that it 
was a masterpiece. The MacDowell home in 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, is now being used 
by young and needy musicians and artists as a 
place where they can work without interruption— 
a most appropriate memorial for one who during 
his lifetime did so much to encourage art.) 
Hymn: “O Son of Man, Our Hero 

Strong and Tender” Tune: “London- 


derry,” an old Irish air. 


March 8 

THEME: Working with God through 

Literature 

(The various poems and prose selec- 
tions may be assigned to different pu- 
pils, if desired.) 

Catt TO Worsuip: “Come and hear, ail 
who love the Lord, and we will de- 
clare what he has done for us.” 

Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Known 
of Old” by Kipling 

ResponsivE Reapinc: One of the fol- 
lowing Psalms: 1, 8, 19, 23, or 24. 

THE PRAYER OF AcurR: Proverbs 30:8-9 

Hymn (to be used as a prayer hymn): 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
by Whittier 


BrsLteE READING: James 3:3-5, 8-12, 17- 
18. 
LEADER: 


“The tongue is a little member,” ‘““The tongue 
is a fire,” ‘Behold how much wood a little fire 
kindles.’” We all know the truth of these sayings, 
and how far reaching words may be for good as 
well as for evil. By means of speaking and 
writing, more than in any other way, people have 
been able to communicate their thoughts. Often 
these thoughts are expressed so beautifully that 
the sounds of the words themselves please us. By 
means of rhythm, words are grouped in such a 
way that they are remembered more easily. 
Through the creating and use of poetry and other 
forms of literature, there is a real opportunity for 
service in the building of God’s Kingdom. 


“Draw IN THE LATCHSTRING, Lap” 


“Draw in the latchstring, lad, and close the door, 
Lest those who faint without from toil and pain 
Shall rob thee of thine own too meager store. 
Can one poor crust sustain those famished forms? 
Can one poor shelter save them from the storms? 
And surely those who wait and hope in vain 
Shall turn and rend thee when thou hast no more, 
So—draw the latchstring in and close the door. 
“Such is the world’s advice, 
But—there was One who flung it open wide— 
And he was crucified.” ' : 

—Jesstca Nerson Norrtn, from “A Warn- 

ing. 


We like to read the parables of Jesus, not only 
for the great truths expressed, but for the beauty 
of the language as well. Jesus was a master in 
the art of speaking. The tribute which he gave 
to his friend John is powerful both in its mean- 
ing and in its expression. (Read Luke 7:24-28.) 

The words of many of our hymns are by the 
greatest writers and often represent masterpieces 
of English. The first hymn which we sang today, 
“God of Our Fathers,’ was by Kipling, the 
noted English writer. Our own Quaker poet, 
Whittier, wrote the second, ‘Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” We find the works of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and others in our 
hymn books. 


(Sing a hymn by one of these writers, 
Have several pupils read or recite short 
selection: such as, “The House by the 
Side of the Road” by Sam Walter Foss, 
or “Flower in the Crannied .Wall” by 


Tennyson. Find out, if you can, what: 


are some of the favorite pieces of liter- 
ature of your scholars, and use any 
that are appropriate. Close your service 
with a prayer similar to the following 
one.) 

PRAYER: 


Dear Father, we, thy children, want to 
know thee better. Speak to us in our hearts and 
tell us of thy ways. May we study thy Word, 
and come to know thee better by thinking thy 
thoughts after thee, and following thy teachings. 
We realize that throughout the ages thou hast 
been inspiring men with high and noble thoughts 
which they have shared with others. We thank 
thee for these men and what they have given 
us in poetry and literature. Help us to fill our 
minds with those writings which are glorious 
and true and uplifting so that there will be 
room for nothing except that which is of value. 
May we realize that as we share these works 
with others, we, too, are having a part in build- 
ing thy Kingdom. Amen. 


March 15 

THEME: Working with God through 

Architecture 

(Have on hand a number of large 
pictures of temples, churches, and ca- 
thedrals. ) 

Catt To Worsuip: “I was glad when 
they said unto me, ‘Let us go unto the 
House of the Lord.’”’ 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
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BisLeE Reapine: “The Rebuilding of the 
Temple’—Ezra 3:10-13. 
PRAYER: 


Father, we thank thee for thy son Jesus who 
was a carpenter and knew the joy of building. 
Bless all those who labor with their hands in 
building those things which are useful and beau- 
tiful. However humble their task may be, may 
those who build catch a vision of the work as a 
whole, and gain inspiration therefrom. May we 
see the beauty and the strength of thy temples 
and cathedrals and realize what they may mean 
both to those who worship within and to those 
who pass by on the outside. May we, too, be 
builders and take joy in our work. 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 

Race” 

LEADER: 

There is a modern parable about two work- 
men in a quarry. A stranger who passed by said 
to one of them, ‘‘Tell me, what are you doing?” 
“Breaking rocks,’ was the answer given in a 
weary tone. The stranger passed on to the 
second man and asked the same question. The 
workman paused for a moment and pointed to an 
object in the distance. ‘I am helping to build that 
cathedral,’”’ he said with pride. Although his task 
was a humble one, this second man was a 
workman who did not need to be ashamed. 

Our beautiful cathedrals and churches stand as 
a lasting record of the faith and love that people 
have had for religion. The rich and poor, the 
young and old, the strong and the weak find in- 
spiration from the massive columns, the pointed 
arches, and the beautiful stained-glass windows. 
(Describe any of the special features in the pic- 
tures of the cathedrals which you have with you. 
Let the pupils look at the pictures in silence for 
a few moments during which time soft chords are 
played upon the piano. Then read the following 
poem. ) 

“SPIRES” 


“How beautiful, how beautiful are spires: 
Black in the rain, red in the sunset fires, 
Silvered with the moonlight tipped by a single 

star, 

How very beautiful they are! 


“Tt matters not what faith has lifted high 
These symbols of man’s longing for the sky; 
It matters not the creed, nor what the name 
That raised them up, their beauty is the same, 
Whether they reach their way with quiet grace, 
Up to the blue above some leafy place, 
Or pierce the city’s snarl of bricks and wires— 
Nothing is more beautiful than spires. 


“These are man’s emblems, lifting from the sod, 
. To climb their straight and certain way to 
God.” 
—Grace Nori Crowe rr. Used by permis- 
sion of the author. 


March 22 


Tueme: Working with God through 
Sculpture 

PRELUDE: Music appropriate to spring- 
time. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Come let us wor- 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FOR Marcu: Co-Workers with 
God 


During the past months that we have 
been working together, how much have 
your members really grown in ability 
to worship and, through worship, in 
attitudes and reactions to the greater 
values of life? Have they gained a better 
understanding of God? Is he nearer and 
more real? Do they find it easier to see 
his presence in everyday living? Is his 
challenge to be Kingdom builders more 
compelling? And you on the committee 
—what have you learned about worship 


* Geneva, New York. 
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ship and bow down: let us kneel be- 
for the Lord our Maker.” ® 
Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God, Our 
Redeemer, Creator” 
Brsce Reapinc: Jeremiah 18:1-6 
Prayer Hymn: Great Master, Touch 
Us with Thy Skilful Hands” 
THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


LEADER: 

Sculptors have said that while they are at 
work modeling and creating lifelike forms from 
clay, there is a feeling of kinship with the 
Creator. By means of statues, some of the noblest 
feelings have been expressed. One of the finest 
American stautes is ‘“The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit” by Cyrus Dallin, an artist who was born 
in the mountains of the west. (Show a copy of 
the statue, if one is available. A fair-sized print 
may be obtained for ten cents from the Perry 
Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.) Dallin grew up 
among the Indians and admired many of their 
characteristics. He felt very keenly the wrongs 
which the white race was inflicting upon the red, 
and wanted to preserve the finest of the Indian 
features before they were completely lost and 
forgotten. Dallin made a series of statues of 
Indian characters, ‘““The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit” being the last of the series. Here we see 
seated upon a horse, a chieftain powerfully built, 
with arms outstretched, lifting his face towards 
the skies. Even if he does not think of God as 
we do, nor worship him in the same way, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by this statue. It 
stand§ where thousands pass by daily as a silent 
witness that the need of mankind for God is 
universal. 


PRAYER: 


Dear Father of all races and nations, we thank 
thee for those sculptors who have worked to give 
us thy great truths. May we feel that thou art 
very close to us, and that we may turn to thee 
at any time. Help us to look for and appreciate 
the good in all races and peoples. Amen. 


Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth with 

Beauty” 

March 29 
THEME: Working with God through 

Painting 
PRELUDE: Joyful music 
Catt To WorsuHip: “Let us praise the 

Lord for his goodness and for his won- 

derful works to the children of men.” 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
Bisre Reapinc: “The Parable of the 

Talents’ —Matthew 25 :15-29 
PRAYER: 

O Thou great Lover of Beauty, who hast 
made the world so fair, inspire us also, that we 
may use whatever talent we may have in working 
with thee to create loveliness. With the coming 
of springtime, we are impressed more than ever 
with the beauty of the world. Help us to realize 
that there are many places where this beauty is 
shut out, and that little children are growing up 
in some of our crowded cities without the oppor- 
tunity of seeing how beautiful the world is. May 


we find ways of bringing beauty and joy into the 
lives of others. Amen. 


LEADER: 
Painting is one of the most impressive ways of 
presenting messages, and artists have often 


worked with little reward that they might give 
of their best to the world. (Reference is made 
to the following pictures: Millet, “‘The Ange- 
lus’’; Hofmann, “Christ in Gethsemane’’; Soord, 
“The Lost Sheep’; Larson, “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” If possible, have large copies of these 
pictures available.) 

The French painter, Millet, loved the peasants 
and has shown us great truths in the simple lives 
of working people. He might have made a for- 
tune from painting flattering portraits of the 
wealthy, but he prefered to live in poverty and 
paint the truth as he saw it. “The Angelus,” 
representing a humble peasant and his wife 
pausing in their work for a moment of prayer, 
was hung in the Louvre Art Gallery in Paris 
at a time when there was a great deal of in- 
difference to religion, and turned people’s 
thoughts back to the need for God. 

The German painter, Hofmann, has helped to 
make the life of Jesus seem very real through 
his works of art. The strength and trust shown 
in the face of Jesus as he prayed in Gethsemane 
have encouraged many to face their own prob- 
lems without flinching, whatever the outcome 
might be. 

A large painting of ‘The Lost Sheep’ by 
Soord was hanging in the office of a business man. 
The shepherd is risking his life by reaching over 
the edge of a. cliff to rescue the sheep from the 
brambles below. Vultures are approaching, and 
the shepherd is torn and bleeding, but he does 
not hesitate to give his life if necessary. Another 
business man who saw this painting stood in 
front of it for a long time in silence, and then 
said, ‘I am that lost sheep.” 

A deaf-mute girl, Signe Larson, has an under- 
standing of human suffering. On account of her 
handicap, she is limited in her ability to help 
others. But she has one talent—skill in drawing 
and painting—and she is making the mest of 
this. Her sketch of the head of Jesus has brought 
her wide recognition. From the rugged strength, 
we know that a carpenter is before us,’ but there 
is idealism and sympathy there as well. Many a 
young person has come to feel, ‘‘Here is a 
Leader whom I should like to follow.” 


A Litany: 


For all who have toiled in any way to bring 
about thy Kingdom, 

We thank thee, our Father. 

Especially for those who have given joy through 
beautiful music, 

We thank thee, our Father. 

And for those poets and writers who have given 
us great thoughts, 

We thank thee, our Father. 

For those who have planned and built vast and 
enduring temples and smaller buildings of 
beauty, 

We thank thee, our Father. 

For those who have carved and painted lifelike 

forms commemorating inspiring ideas, 
We thank thee, our Father. 

And for the ability to enjoy and appreciate the 
works of others, 

We thank thee, our Father. Amen. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


for your own lives as you experimented 
with these varied suggestions for leading 
others? 

As I write, an August thunderstorm is 
beating against the windows, and March 
and the Lenten season seem far away. I 
have had no opportunity, as yet, to try 
these suggestions of mine in the “College 
Co-Ed Class” with which I am associ- 
ated, but by the time you read this I shall 
have been experimenting with them, too. 
If you care to write me, I should be very 
happy to have your own reactions to com- 
pare with mine before giving any of these 
services a permanent place in my files. 
Which services, materials, or technics 


were most successful in your group? How 
did you adapt them to the needs of your 
young people? Where should they be 
changed? Working together thus, we may 
arrive at some sounder procedures for 
future program building. 

The theme for this month’s services is 
in reality a description of what we have 
been doing these past months in one realm 
of life. It may suggest quite different 
treatment to you than it does to me. I 
have chosen four distinct areas of living 
in which we are preéminently working 
with God, using his laws to build the 
Kingdom—the farmer who grows food 
to feed the world, working with the laws 
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of natural growth; the aviator, working 
with mechanical laws and bringing the 
nations of the world nearer to each other; 
the physician who uses the laws of phys- 
ical growth to heal men’s bodies; and 
the teacher or pastor who uses the laws 
of spiritual growth and builds men’s 
souls. The leader for each service might 
well be a young person who is consider- 
ing service in that particular field, or the 
services may serve to introduce great 
missionary leaders of your denomination. 
I have purposely kept my suggestions 
general, but if you are discussing a par- 
ticular man or woman, you will want 
to use as many of his or her own thoughts 
and writings as possible. For instance, if 
you did not use the suggestions in the Oc- 
tober article about Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, you may wish to do so for the serv- 
ice on physicians. The recording of his 
organ playing, his autobiography, his 
works on Jesus and Paul, and his account 
of his missionary work in Africa will all 
be of value before you complete the serv- 
ice. For the sake of variety, you may de- 
cide to devote the entire period each Sun- 
day during this month to a discussion of 
the life and work of one person, having 
the worship period at the end as a sum- 
mation. 


March 1 

Tueme: The Farmer Helps God Feed 

the World 

You may combine two distinct aspects 
of this theme—the fact of God’s presence 
in nature and her laws, and the fact that 
the farmer uses these laws and finds God 
in his work. You will immediately think 
of possible hymns: 

“This Is My Father’s World” 

“God of the Glorious Sunshine” 

“Let the Whole Creation Cry” 

“All Beautiful the March of Days” 

“God Who Workest Hitherto” 

“We Plough the Fields and Scatter” 

“OQ Christ, Who Holds the Open 

Gate”’ 
The last two are particularly appropri- 
ate. For a solo, you may wish to repeat 
the hymn by Allen Eastman Cross used 
in January, “The Grey Hills Taught 
Me Patience,” to the tune “Manchester.” 
The grey hills taught me patience, 
The waters taught me prayer; 


The flight of birds unfolded 
The marvel of Thy care! 


The calm skies make me quiet, 
The high stars make me still; 
The bolts of thunder teach me 
The lightning of Thy will! 


Thy Soul is on the tempest, 

Thy courage rides the air! 

Through heaven or hell I'll follow; 

I must—and so, I dare! 
—From Pass on the Torch. Used by 
permission of the author. 


Psalm 8 is one of the many familiar 
portions of Scripture you may use, while 
an unknown author contributes the fol- 
lowing call to worship: 


Meseems.it renders God great joy to see 

Hands stirring after his creatively, 

Yea, that he even left a part undone 

That we might finish that by him begun, 

And help him with our efforts to erect 

His house, as masons help an architect. 

If this be true, that he of us hath need, 

Oh, then are we the Sons of God indeed. 
—From_ Singing Pathways, edited by 

Mary S. Dickie, published by Powell and 

White, Cincinnati. Used by permission. 
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There is a splendid poem by Deane 
Whittier Colton called “Picture Show” 
which gives the attitude of one farmer 
on religion and would prove a fine fea- 
ture for this service. You will find it in 
the anthology, Christ in the Poetry of 
Today (Womans Press), page 253f. You 
will find additional material on pages 36 
and 37 of the June, 1932, International 
Journal; and on page 30 of the June, 
1933, issue, you will find Lexie Dean 
Robertson’s poem, “At Harvesting,” 
which deserves a place in this service. 


March 8 


THEME: The Aviator Conquers Space 
and Brings Peoples Nearer Together 
There are at least two hymns from the 

modern group which deal directly with 

those who fly. One is by May A. Row- 
land and is sung to the tune, “Ellah”: 


God of the shining hosts that range on high, 
Lord of the seraphs serving day and night, 
Hear us for these, our squadrons of the sky, 
And give to them the shelter of thy might. 


Thine are the arrows of the storm-cloud’s breath, 
Thine, too, the tempest or the zephyr still; 
Take in thy keeping those who, facing death, 
Bravely go forth to do a nation’s will. 


High in the trackless space that paves thy throne, 
Claim by thy love these souls in danger’s thrall; 
Be thou their pilot through the great unknown, 
Then shall they mount as eagles and not fall. 

—May A. Rowranp. Used by permission of 
The Hymn Society. 


The second, “Lord, Guard and Guide 
the Men Who Fly,” is by Mary C. D. 
Hamilton and was used in the December, 
1934, Journal, page 30. Here, too, you 
will find other useful material, including 
Elizabeth C: Leland’s poem, “Aviator’s 
Prayer.” Her “To My Wings” is given 
below: 


Someday I'll go to heaven, and while I’m there, 

I'll meet the angels, and I'll climb the stair 

That leads to God’s gold throne; I’ll touch his 
hand, 

And I alone in all the growing band 

Of new arrivals he will know the best. 

(The wings I have on earth, in heaven will just 
assume a brighter hue.) 


And then, perhaps, someday I shall be blessed 
With happy company of heaven’s kings: 
They who have been immortal since their birth; 
Lufberry, Lindbergh, Brown and _ Kingsford- 
Smith. : 
We do not die, who have our wings on earth! 
—From Singing Pathways, edited by Mary S. 
Dickie, published by Powell and White, Cin- 
cinnati. Used by permission of the author. 


Miss Leland was a student in senior high 
school when she wrote these poems. An- 
other poem from the same volume, but 
by Eleanor B. Stock, fits in very well, 
although the music is a bit difficult for 
unfamiliar group singing. It is entitled 


“Going On! A Song of the Steel Wings.” 


Dream ladders lifted, high towers builded, 
Spires arrow straight upflung to the sky, 
Tell of a soul that needs must be going 
Up to the vaulted gates of the stars. 

Hear now the eager throbbing of wings, 
Steel-nerved and eagle-swift in their flight, 
Reigned by the steady hands of a soul 

That needs must be going on! 


Dawn sees them leaping cloud-dunes of silver, 
Drifting across the prairies of blue; 

Noon sees them racing storm-winds that follow, 
Hurling their spears upon them by night. 
High, ever higher, upward they fly, 

Masters of time and rulers of space, 

Wings nerved with steel and reigned by a soul 
That needs must be going on! 

—Used by permission, set to special music 
and copyrighted in Singing Pathways, edited 
by Mary S. Dickie, and published by Powell 
and White, Cincinnati. 


With the same idea of the use of 
mechanical laws to build the Kingdom, 
you may build your service around the 
radio. That, too, annihilates distance and 
makes for world friendship. Ethel 
Romig Fuller has written many fine 
poems in this sphere—‘“Tuning In,” “On 
the Air” (Good Housekeeping, Febru- 
ary, 1930), and the following: 


Tue Proor 
If radio’s slim fingers 
Can pluck a melody 
From night, and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 


If the petaled white notes 

Of a violin ; 

Are blown across a mountain 

Or a city’s din; 

If songs, like crimson roses, 

Are culled from thin blue air; 

Why should mortals wonder 

If God hears prayer? 

—From Sunset Magazine, July, 1927- 
Used by permission. 


You might even change the time of 


_ your department session so that it would 


coincide with one of the religious broad- 
casts on Sunday, such as Dr. Fosdick’s, 
and use his talk as the basis for. your 
service and later discussion. If his sub- 
ject is announced in advance, you can 
build your service around that theme. 
Remember, though, that in this case your 
timing is most important. The early part 
of your service must be finished just as 
Dr. Fosdick begins his call to worship. 
There is little of worship in the an- 
nouncer’s remarks, so keep the radio 
tuned in, but very low, until the right 
moment. When you first try a service 
of this kind, it may be difficult to really 
worship—but it is worth trying. 


March 15 
THEME: The Physician W orks with God 
and Heals Men’s Bodies 

In the worship suggestions for Novem- 
ber 4 in the October, 1934, Journal, you 
will find a service built around the work 
of Dr. Grenfell from which -you may 
get suggestions for the present worship - 
period. Ida Norton Munson’s poem, ““The 
Surgeon’s Hands,” will prove an admir- 
able call to worship. In some form you 
will want to use incidents from Jesus’ 
ministry of healing, possibly with cor- 
related portions. from such modern 
poetical accounts of his life as Oxen- 
ham’s “Gentlemen—the King!” or 
Katharine Lee Bates’ The Pilgrim Ship. 
Two other poems may find a place— 
“The Doctor’s Wife” by Helen Mac- 
Knight’ Doyle (Hygeia, June, 1933), and 
“Country Doctor” by Edith Tatum 
(Good Housekeeping, July, 1931). 

As suggested previously, you may use 
again Dr. Schweitzer’s organ recording 
as a prelude and postlude, together with 
other excerpts from his writings. Nor 
should you forget that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a physician as well as a 
writer, and so deserves a place with his 
two hymns, “Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar” and “O Love Divine, That 
Stooped to Share.” Other hymns include: 


Riss Cross the Crowded Ways of 
ife 

“Tmmortal Love, Forever Full” 
“When the Golden Evening Gath- 


ered” 
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“Thine Arm, O Lord, 
Old” 


and this more unfamiliar one, to the tune 
“Bassett” (in the New, Hymnal for 
American Youth, No. 169). 


Father, whose will is life and good 
For all of mortal breath, 

Bind strong the bond of brotherhood 
Of those who fight with death. 


Empower the hands and hearts and wills 
Of friends in lands afar, 

Who battle with the body’s ills, 

And wage thy holy war. 


Where'er they heal the maimed and blind, 
Let love of Christ attend: 

Proclaim the good Physician’s mind, 

And prove the Saviour friend. 


O Father, look from heaven and bless, 
Where’er thy servants be, 
Their works of pure unselfishness, 
Made consecrate to thee. 
—Harpwicxe DrumMmMonp Rawns-Ley. 
Copyrighted by Mrs. H. D. Rawnsley. 


in Days of 


March 22 


THEME: The Teacher Builds Character 
with God 

So many great teachers were also 
ministers, and vice versa, that I am com- 
bining the two in this service, though you 
may take your choice. Humbert Wolfe’s 
fine poem, “The Teacher,” from his 
volume, Reguiem, and also included in 
the anthology, Christ in the Poetry of 
Today, may form the nucleus for your 
service. With this you could allow time 
for brief tributes to the teacher who has 
meant most to them by two or three of 
your group, and conclude with the prayer 
hymn, “O Lord, Thy Benediction Give” 
by John Armstrong. The hymn tune, 
“Shortle,” was composed by Charles G. 
Goodrich, a teacher of foreign lan- 
guages at Marietta College, and would 
serve as prelude, with Luther’s famous 
tune, “Ein Feste Burg,” for postlude. 
Nor should you forget venerable Bishop 
Ken, of Winchester College, England. 
He is the author of the familiar words 
of our doxology. His morning and eve- 
ning hymns—‘‘Awake, My Soul, and with 
the Sun” and “All Praise to Thee, My 
God, This Night”—were written for 
the students of the college back in the 
late seventeenth century. 

The service in commemoration of Alice 
Freeman Palmer, in Services for the 
Open by Mattoon and Bragdon, will 
give you suggestions as to how you can 
weave a person’s life story into a service 
of worship. An entire service may be 
prepared from the fine writings of such 
contemporary teachers and ministers as 
Dr. Rufus Jones, Dr. Earl Marlatt, Dr. 
Osbert Warmingham, Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, and others. 

In the ministerial field, Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, of Boston, is one of the con- 
temporary men who is uniquely a physi- 
cian of souls. Rev. Leslie Weatherhead, 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
England, is another. And there will be 
any number from your own denomina- 


A Correction 


The hymn, “I thank Thee, Lord, for 
Life,” by J. W. Butcher, used in the De- 
cember I worship program (November 
Journal, page 31), is copyrighted by the 
Methodist Sunday School Department, 
Ludgate Circus House, London, and was 
used by their permission. 
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tion. You might be interested in looking 
up the lines about the minister in Oliver 
Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village. So 
many of our hymns were written by min- 


isters that there should be no difficulty 
finding general hymns for your service. 


March 29 


THEME: Heralds of Christ 
PRELUDE: “National Hymn” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: ‘Then he came to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up, and on the sabbath he 
entered the synagogue as was his custom. He 
stood up to read the lesson and was handed 
the book of the prophet Isaiah; on opening 
the book he came upon the place where it was 
written, 

Group: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me: 
for he has consecrated me to preach the gospel 
to the poor, he has sent me to proclaim re- 
lease for captives and recovery of sight for the 
blind, to set free the oppressed, to proclaim the 
Lord’s year of favour. 

Leader: “Then, folding up the book, he handed 
it back to the attendant and sat down. The 
eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on him, 
and he proceeded to tell them that, 


Group: “Today this Scripture is fulfilled in your 
hearing.’ 
Leader: “Heralds of Christ who bear the King’s 
commands, 
- Immortal tidings in your mortal hands, 
Pass on and carry swift the news ye 
bring, 
Make straight, make straight the high- 
way of the King.’” 
Group: ‘Praise ye and bless the lord, and give 


thanks unto him, and serve him with great 
humility.’’ 


Hymn (tune: “St. Athanasius’): 


Lord, we come with hearts aflame, 
Seeking service in thy name; 

All our youth and strength are thine, 
Given to help thy work divine; 

All our love and faith we bring, 
They are thine, O heavenly King. 


Lord of hosts, we ask thine aid, 
Keep us ever unafraid; 

Hold us loyal, hold us true 

To the task we have to do; 
Lead us on to victory, 

We shall triumph praising thee. 


Lord of all, we take our stand, 

Giving help at thy command; 

Eager, joyful, blithe and strong, 
Thrilled with love and filled with song; 
Lord, we come with hearts aflame, 
Seeking service in thy name.* 

CONFESSION OF FAITH AND PurRPOSE (in 
unison): 

We believe that at divers times and in divers ways 
the Lord God has revealed himself unto men. 

We believe that men of every race and creed, 
through their great dreamers and seers, saints 
and prophets, have found something of God. 

We believe that all men of pure heart and 
righteous life have helped to build the highway 
that leads to the heart of God. 

We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ 
our Lord has shed upon that highway the light 
of justice, the comfort of mercy, and the power 
of love. 


‘James Moffatt, 4 New Translation of the 
Bible, Luke 4:16-21. New York, Harper and 
Bros. Used by permission. 

? Laura S. Copenhaver. Used by permission of 
the author. 

3St. Francis, From “Canticle to the Sun.” 
Translated by John Ruskin. 

*Berton Braley. From Twice-55 Community 
Songs (The Brown Book). Reprinted by permis- 
sion of C. C. Birchard and Co., owners of the 
copyright. 
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We believe that his life of service and his cross 
of sacrifice can bridge the chasms between man 
and his brother man. 

We believe that in him all men may become one, 
conscious of their brotherhood and kinship as 
children of one Father. 

We believe, therefore, that we have good news, 
a gospel, for the men of our own land and 
every land; that Jesus Christ came into the 
world not to condemn the world, but that 
through him the world might be saved. 

We believe that the need of the world challenges 
the youth of Christian lands to give. that mes- 
sage in humility and with great joy.® 

INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSE 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” by Gaul 

LEADER’s TALK (develop as desired): 
We are faced once again with the challenge 

of taking our part with these co-workers with 

God. Knowing God a bit better, worshiping him 

more surely and from thence receiving the needed 

drive, recognizing his presence in the workers of 
the world—we would bear our share of this great 
task. Paul has said that we are Christ's epistles, 
known and read of all men. Heralds of Christ! 

It is at once our duty and our joy. As we face it, 

we remember that such service will lead not only 

to the triumph of the coming Palm Sunday, but 
also to Calvary. Shall we dare it? 

HymMN oF CONSECRATION: “Are Ye 
Able?” (Each stanza sung as a solo, the 
group singing the refrain each time as 
their consecration to the task.) 


“Are ye able,” said the Master, 

“To be crucified with me?” 

“Yea,” the sturdy dreamers answered, 
“To the death we follow thee.” 


““Are ye able’ to remember, 

When a thief lifts up his eyes, 
That his pardoned soul is worthy 
Of a place in Paradise? 

“Are ye able,” still the Master 
Whispers down eternity, 

And heroic spirits answer, 

Now, as then, in Galilee. 

Refrain: “Lord, we are able.” 

Our spirits are thine. 

Remold them, make us, 

Like thee, divine. 

Thy guiding radiance’ 

Above us shall be 

A beacon to God, _ 

To love and loyalty.” 
SILENT PRAYER 
THE Lorp’s PRAYER (in unison) 
BENEDICTION : 

The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong 
tower to all those who put their trust in him, 
to whom all things in heaven and earth and 
under the earth do bow and obey, Be now and 
evermore your defence; and make you know and 
feel that there is none other Name through whom 
you may receive health and salvation, but only the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

CuHorat Response: “Seven-Fold Amen” 


by Stainer 


(piano): 


>From “A Missionary Service,” Hymnal for 
Young People, page 292. Copyright, 1928, by 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. Used by per- 
mission. 

§ Earl B. Marlatt. Used by permission. 

™From Devotional Offices for General Use by 
John Suter, Jr. Used by permission of the pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton-Century Co. 


CHRISTIAN 
Education Opportunity 


Pastors, superintendents, teachers and all 
interested in religious education—write 
for particulars of unusual opportunity. 


Authoritative and complete material for 
the mastery of religious teaching as em- 
bodied in the Bible. Designed for the 
hands and homes of Christians everywhere. 


Only earnest Christians devoted to wide- 
spread use and understanding of ‘“‘The Book 
of Life’? need apply. Every help afforded: 
Plans, territory, training—No expense or 
obligation to investigate. Full or part time. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
el 
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Lee 


Complete 
HYMN-BOOK 


Equipment 
for the 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Primary and Junior 


THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


An appealing book, edited by 
Caroline Bird Parker and G. 
Darlington Richards, which fol- 
lows a new and compelling outline 
growing out of child nature and 
nurture as understood today. The 
International Journal of Religious 
Education says: “A welcome addi- 
tion to the field of church school 
music for children.’ $80.00 a 
hundred. Examination copies are 
available. 


Intermediate and Senior 


THE NEW HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


This is H. Augustine Smith’s well- 
known and widely used hymnal, 
which Dr. John Finley William- 
son, President of the Westminster 
Choir School, Princeton, N.J., says 
is “A great book and it will mean 
much to our students to have con- 
tact with it.” It is, as one minister 
has said, ‘‘An inspiration to our 
youth.”” $85.00 a hundred. Ex- 
amination copies are available. 


For Building Worship Services 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


A treasure house of material for 
those who are guiding young peo- 
ple in the art of worship. In this 
book Laura Armstrong Athearn 
presents a working theory of 
worship adapted to the needs of 
adolescent youth. It supplies prac- 
tical guidance with an abundance 
of illustrative materials. 8 vo., 361 
pp., $2.50. 


For Further Information, Address 


HYMN-BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


a! 


‘Into Thy Kingdom” 


(Continued from page 21) 


Even the day he overthrew thy booths 
within the temple, thou wert still vacil- 
lating, undecided. A little longer, and 
he might have had his hand on all thy 
wealth, distributing it to beggars. 

CarapHas: Yea. Thou art right. We did 
not strike too soon. Since his coming 
the common people had been getting 
restless. There had been murmurings 
against the priesthood. 

Aprina: And thou thinkest now that they 
will stop their questioning ? 

CarapHAS: Questioning is not dangerous. 
Let people murmur to their hearts’ 
content so long as they have no one to 
lead them. The common people are like 
sheep. They will follow any voice that 
speaks the loudest. That was a good 
idea of thine—taking the Galilean at 
night and rushing the business through 


before his followers had time to rally 


any forces. I believe it was what turned 
the tide. 

Avina (suddenly tense): Nay, Nay, it 
was not my idea! I tell thee, I had 
nothing to do with it! 

CaIAPHAS (surprised): But—it was thou 
who didst suggest sending the guard 
at night and bringing him secretly to 
thy father’s house, when we would 
have waited till the morning. It is to 
thee belongs the credit— 

ADINA (suddenly almost hysterical in her 
protest): Nay! I tell thee, I had 
nothing to do with it. It was thou who 
killed him} 

(She sinks down on the bench, her 
hands clenched and her whole body 
tense. CAIAPHAS comes toward her in 
astonishment.) 

CarapHas: What is it? What is the mat- 
ter? Thou are not thyself, Adina. 
ApinA: Why should he keep looking at 
me like that—as if I were the one— 
when it was thou who killed him! I tell 
thee, I had nothing to do with it. It is 
thou who hast taken him away from 
me. Thou didst take him away from 
me long ago—and now thou hast taken 
him away from me again! Thou hast 

taken away my son! 

(With a convulsive gesture 
buries her face in her hands.) 
CatapHAs (sternly): Adina! What mad- 
ness is this thou art talking? What has 
the death of this Jesus of Nazareth 

to do with our son? 

AvINA (more calmly, getting up and 
walking to the window, where she 
stands for a moment in silence): It 
is not madness, Joseph. Ever since our 
son went away, I have been able to see 
his face often in my dreams, and it has 
comforted me and made his absence 
less hard to bear. But now—now I can 
see it no longer. I can see only the 
face of this Galilean—as I saw it that 
night when he was brought to judg- 
ment—still and calm and white and 
filled with that terrible strangeness of 
courage. (Shuddering) 1 can see noth- 
ing else. 

CaIAPHAS (coming toward her and put- 
ting a restraining hand upon her arm): 
Adina, thou art overwrought. It is be- 
cause thou hast arisen before the dawn, 


she 


and thou hast need of sleep. 

Apina: Sleep! I cannot sleep. For days 
now I have felt that our son was near 
—-so near that if a door should open or 
a curtain ruffle, it might be he. Yet 
even in my dreams I can no longer see 
his face—my Joel’s face— 

CarapHas (sternly): Stop! Thou shalt 
not mention his name in my house. 

AvInA: But—is he not our son? 

CarapHas: Nay. He has not been our 
son these ten years. (Bitterly) Think- 
est thou the high priest of Jehovah 
could acknowledge himself sire to a— 
thief? 

ApINA (lifting her face with a faint 
smile): A—thief. That is what he 
called thee that day he left us so long 
ago. Those were the very words he 
used. “And to think that my father, the 
high priest of Jehovah, is a—thief!” 

CarapHas (angrily): Be silent, woman— 

ADINA (unheeding, the faint smile still 
playing about her lips): A thief, he 
called thee—because he had discovered 
that the vast wealth of the house of 
Annas came from the profit of the 
temple booths, where gold is shrunken 
into silver in the exchange for tribute 
money, and a pair of pigeons worth a 
silver shekel can be purchased only for 
a gold denarius. 

Carapuas: Be still, I tell thee, woman. 
Thou are but repeating the gossip of 
the streets. 

Apina: Ah, but it was more than gossip 
to our son. It was death to his very 
spirit. All his life he had believed thy 
calling sacred—and then to find that 
Annas was a name despised and likened 
to the “whispering of serpents’”—that 
Caiaphas, his father, was labeled an 
extortioner— 

CarapHas: And his mother—Hast thou 
forgotten the things he said about his 
mother, who was Annas’ daughter— 
how the very jewels that she wore 
about her neck were but the price of 
blood? 

ADINA (lifting her hands to her face): 
Don’t! Don’t! I remember. 

CatapHas: It is well thou dost. Thou 
art a true child of thy father, Adina. 
If there is blood upon our hands, it 
is upon thine, too. 

ADINA (shuddering): Do not talk of— 
blood— ; 

CaIAPHAS (more gently): Thou art not 
thyself, Adina. This excitement of the 
last few days has made thee over- 
wrought. I will call thy handmaid. 
Thou shouldst be resting. 

Ap1na: I have forgotten—how to rest. 
But—call her if thou wilt. It does not 
matter. 

(CAIAPHAS goes out, right. ADINA 
leans her head wearily against the back 
of the bench and closes her eyes. Pres- 
ently MALCHUS enters, left.) 

Matcuus (in a low voice): Mistress— 

AvINA (startled): Malchus! (Rising and 
speaking with her usual haughty and 
imperious manner) Is it the custom for 
the high priest’s servants to go about 
the palace as they will, spying upon us 
in our privacy, and, perchance, listen- 
ing to our conversation? 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Alias Bulldog Drummond (Jack Hulbert, Claud 
Hulbert) (GB) Super-detective theme completely 
and deftly burlesqued, in typically English style. 
Action more lively than violent, dialog amusing 
without wisecracks, villains who are not ‘tough 


guys.” Subtle, intelligent, laughable. English 
spoken throughout. 
For A: Entertaining For Y: Good 
For C: Exciting 
Annie Oakley (Barbara Stanwyck, Preston 


Foster) (RKO) Hilarious costume comedy of 
Buffalo Bill days, mixing history, slapstick, and 
elemental human appeal. Enough color, fast ac- 
tion, and low comedy to outweigh faults of jerky 
continuity, glaring improbabilities, and very un- 
sympathetic hero. 
For A: Good of kind 
For C: Good 
Born for Glory (English production) (G-B) 
Pictures vividly life and spirit of British navy, 
in peace and war, exemplified by young hero who 
lives up to his heroic inheritance. Weakened by 
artificial plot, strained coincidence, and some un- 
intentionally comic shooting scenes. 


For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 


For C: No 

Case of the Lucky Legs, The (Warren William, 
Genevieve Tobin) (Warner) Perry Mason mys- 
tery story made into unrecognizable jazz. Heavy- 
drinking, lawyer-detective hero made so flippant 
and smart-aleck that farce-comedy becomes bur- 
lesque and mystery is lost in fast tempo, com- 
plexity, and struggle for laughs. 
For A: Hardly 


For Y: Good 


For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No 


Collegiate (Jack Oakie, Joe Penner) (Para- 
mount)* Gay, irresponsible playboy inherits girls’ 
school, turns it into “Charm School” featuring 
dance and music, and makes it pay. Preposterous 
and silly farce with a few amusing spots by the 
four comedians. Oakie’s “singing” another fea- 
ture. 
For A: Absurd For Y: Perhaps amusing 

For C: Perhaps amusing 

Coronado (Jack Haley, Leon Errol) (Para- 
mount) Crude concoction about sailor and girl 
whose father refuses to believe them married. 
Cheaply risqué in parts, and the rest suffers from 
stale hokum and mediocre acting. Leon Errol’s 
extensive clowning is only feature of any interest. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Poor 

; For C: No 

Crime and Punishment (Peter Lorre, Edward 
Arnold) (Columbia) Powerful screening of 
Dostoyevski’s grim tale about brilliant murderer, 
leaving no clews, driven by conscience to con- 
fess. Arnold splendid as detective. Lorre sinister 
and weirdly gripping as hero, but grotesque and 
repulsive as lover. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Doubtful 
For C: By no means 

Dance Band (Buddy Rogers, June Clyde) (First 
Division) Most of footage is devoted to band 
music, for hero and heroine are rival orchestra 
leaders working for prize in band contest. Whole- 
some little romance between persistent hero and 
scornful heroine is mildly diverting. 

For A; Thin For Y : Harmless 
For C; If it interests 

_ Eagle’s Brood, The (Bill Boyd, William Al- 

lison) (Paramount) Another Hopalong Cassidy 

western with Boyd doing his heroics in usual 

style. Heavy gang-villainy accomplishes many 

shootings, including cold-blooded murder of lead- 

ing lady, until Boyd and pal save little grandson 

of aged Mexican outlaw, et cetera. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Hardly 

For C: No 

East of Java (Charles Bickford) (Universal) 
Old-style thriller built solely for shudders. Sin- 
ister ship, oriental crew, caged lions, wreck, desert 
island, gruesome dangers, with tough, two-fisted, 
escaped-criminal hero to run the killings, threaten 
heroine’s virtue, and finally die to save her! 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: No 

By ‘i For C: No 

Frisco Kid (James Caguey, Margaret Lind- 
say) (Warner) Notorious Barbary Coast sensa- 
tionalized to the limit. Tough hero rises to peak 
of gambling power, till only Vigilantes can end 
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HE film summaries and evalua- 

tions appearing on this page are 
those of The Educational Screen. 
They are not the judgment of an 
individual, but of a committee of 
qualified men and women who are 
in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these esti- 
mates cover all types of films inas- 
much as it is as valuable to know 
what not to see as to know the 
good films. It should be kept in 
mind also that titles and local ad- 
vertising of pictures may be quite 
objectionable, while the content and 
effect of the film are desirable and 
wholesome, hence these descriptions 
of content. 

The estimate of each film is given 
for three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the 
special recommendation of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. 


crusading editor’s 


Heroine, 

daughter, subdues and saves hero from noose and 

for herself. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: By no means 


vice and violence. 


For Y: Unwholesome 

Grand Exit (Edmund Lowe, Ann _ Sothern) 
(Columbia) Usual detective role for Lowe. He 
deftly solves arson mystery and skilfully nurses 
a romance, though heroine is one of the suspects. 
Much fire-alarm excitement and constant smart- 
aleck dialog by supremely self-satisfied hero and 
others. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Amusing 

For C: Doubtful 

Great Impersonation, The (Edmund Lowe) 
(Universal) Wildly improbable thriller with 
Lowe in double-identity role so perfect that dou- 
ble’s wife believes him her returned husband. 
Heavy melodrama of gigantic war plot with 
lunatic complications. Dialog, however, in pas- 
sable English instead of wisecracks. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful value 

For C: No 

Guard That Girl (Robert Allen, Florence 
Rice) (Columbia) Thoroughly puzzling thriller, 
uneven in quality but with plot satisfyingly com- 
plex and ingenious, suspense well maintained and 
agreeable romantic interest. Acting not the best 


and characters not always convincing, unfor- 
tunately. 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Good 


For C: Hardly 

I Dream Too Much (Lili Pons, Henry Fonda) 
(RKO) Pleasing little story of opera singer who 
wanted her small-gauge husband and a baby 
more than a glamorous stage career. Fine music, 
classical and popular, and notable for Lili’s 
charm, unmistakable acting talent, and glorious 
singing. 
For A: Enjoyable For Y: Excellent 

For C: Mature but good 

I Found Stella Parish (Ian Hunter, Kay Fran- 
cis) (Warner) Romantic melodrama of notable 
quality and fine dialog. From London stage suc- 
cess. Innocent heroine’s unfortunate past drives 
herself and child into exile. Star reporter seeks, 
finds, loses, and wins. Hunter and Sybil Jason 


roles excellent. 
For A: Interesting For Y: Good 
John 


For C: Beyond them 
Littlest Rebel, The (Shirley Temple, 
Boles) (Fox) Civil War story of South with 


. For A: Exceptional 


elaborate role amazingly well played by this 
extraordinary little star. Supporting cast some- 
times heavy and wooden. Comedy, charm, thrill, 
and especially pathos. Shirley’s finest work to 
date. 
For Y; Excellent 
For C: Unless too sad 
Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, The 
(Ronald Colman, Joan Bennett) (Fox) Adven- 
ture story with slight plot, gaily and pleasantly 
told. Colman engaging as impecunious Russian 
nobleman who makes fortune at Monte Carlo, 
falls in love with heroine hired to lure him 
back, and loses money but wins heroine. 
For A: Entertaining For Ys Entertaining 
For C: No interest 
Maria Chapdelaine (French production, Eng- 
lish titles) (Atlantic) Masterpiece of charm and 
power showing life-struggle of French-Canadians, 
God-fearing, life-loving, uneducated country folk, 
devoted to tradition and family, strong in sim- 
plicity of motive and character. Famous novel 
finely screened. 
For A: Notable . For Y: Excellent 
For C: Mostly beyond them 
Metropolitan (Lawrence ‘Tibbett, Virginia 
Bruce) (Fox) Thin story built expressly as frame 
for operatic arias and songs finely rendered with 
usual Tibbett vigor. His acting is highly self- 
confident, expansive, explosive, but hardly satis- 
fying. Many moments unconsciously comic, or less 
comic than intended. . 
For A: Fair For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Harmless 
Morals of Marcus, The (Lupe Velez, lan Hun- 
ter) (Gaumont-British) Fair screening of W. 
J. Locke story about English girl escaping Turk- 
ish harem, attaching herself to unsentimental 
English archaeologist, and winning out to wife- 
hood. Caddish villain manages to insert objec- 
tionable dialog and action. 
For A: Fairly good 
For C: No 
Music Is Magic (Alice Faye, Bebe Daniels, 
Ray Walker) (Fox) Lively musical-comedy sat- 
ire on Hollywood about fading, temperamental 
movie star (well played by Bebe) and an aspir- 
ing vaudeville troupe that finally succeeds in 
getting into the movies. Slapstick antics of 
Mitchell and Durante get tiresome. 
For A; Fair of kind 
For Y and C: Probably entertaining 
Old Homestead, The (Mary Carlisle, Lawrence 
Gray) (Liberty) Ordinary comedy, elementary in 
plot and acting, dubbed with famous title. Hero- 
ine gets rural quintette chance at radio in big 
city. Proves unhappy venture, hero goes woman- 
chasing, but finally back to country for happy 
ending. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Little interest 
Over Night (Robert Donat, Pearl Argyle) 
(Gaumont-British) Finely acted light melodrama 
about country bank clerk who yearns for city 
thrills, ‘borrows’ bank funds, and entrains for 
London. Smooth train acquaintance scents easy 
money, but heroine, unwilling member of gang, 
solves all. Three notable roles. 
For A: Rather good For Y: Good 
For C: Perhaps : 
One Way Ticket (Walter Connolly, Lloyd No- 
lan) (Columbia) Good acting in implausible tale 
of romance born behind prison walls. Fine daugh- 
ter of prison-guard captain marries escaped con- 
vict who is finally caught and brought back to 
finish his sentence. Ethics a bit dubious in spots. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 
Rose of the Rancho (Gladys Swarthout, John 
Boles) (Paramount) The famous Belasco stage- 
play becomes a rather antiquated western, with 
the action slowed down to musical-comedy tempo. 
Swarthout’s singing is the feature. Benign John 
Boles does the best he can with a strenuous he- 


man role. 
For A: Fair For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Little interest 
Scrooge (Sir Seymour Hicks and English cast) 
(Paramount) British film rendering truly and 


(Continued on page 35) 


For Y: Better not 


ar 


What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCA T TS 


Death of Martin I. Webber 


R. MARTIN I. WEBBER, Director 

of Adult Work and Leadership 
Training for the Board of Christian 
Education of the United Brethren 
Church, died on December 14, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. He had just completed a series 
of conferences in California and was ill 
only a short time. His death was caused 
from an infection of a skull bone. He 
was thirty-seven years of age. 

Dr. Webber was well known in the 
field of religious education and his going 
is a great loss not only to his own de- 
nomination, but to the larger field which 
he also served. He had been with the 
United Brethren Board since 1929, to 
which position he was called from an 
Illinois pastorate. He was active in the 
International Council as a member of 
the Committee on Religious Education 
of Adults and as Chairman of the Adult 
Work Professional Advisory. He also 
made a valuable contribution through his 
books and magazine articles. 

Dr. Webber was a graduate of Indi- 
ana Central College, Indianapolis, and 
was a member of the board of trustees of 
that institution. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from Northwestern University 
last summer. 

Sincere sympathy is extended to his 
family, especially Mrs. Webber and their 
five children, and to his coworkers in this 
time of deep sorrow. 


N DECEMBER 30, 31, and January 
1, about two hundred and fifty lead- 
ers of national denominational and inter- 
denominational work were called to- 
gether at Indianapolis under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches in a 
seminar on ‘Consumers’ Coéperatives.” 
The purpose of this gathering was pri- 
marily to introduce these leaders to 
Kagawa early during his itinerary, and 
enable them to discuss with him and 
other interested leaders the significance 
of the codperative movement in economic 
life. The chairman of the seminar was Dr. 
Arthur E. Holt, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, who is chairman of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. Addresses 
were given by Dr. Kagawa and by a num- 
ber of representatives of the codperative 
movement. One afternoon and the entire 
third day were given to visiting actual 
cooperative enterprises in Indiana. These 
enterprises include, for the most part, the 
work of the Codperative Farm Bureau. 
They inchude projects in handling pe- 
troleum products, farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, hatcheries, and credit unions. 
Great interest was manifested in the 
movement on the part of these represen- 
tative religious leaders, and many ex- 
pressed the conviction that through the 
cooperative movement the way may be 
opened for a peaceful and constructive 
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revolution in our economic life, correcting 
its fundamental ills. 


R. MARION STEVENSON, re- 

tired from active service as Editor- 
in-Chief of the Department of Church 
School Literature of the Christian Board 
of Publication on January 1, 1936. Dr. 
Stevenson was one of the pioneers in the 
field of religious education and his active 
leadership will be greatly missed. 

Dr. Stevenson left the pastorate to 
enter the field of religious education as 
State Superintendent of Sunday Schools 
for Disciples of Christ in Illinois in 1906. 
From state work in Illinois he became 
Secretary of the National Bible School 
Association (Disciples). When that or- 
ganization was taken over by the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society, Dr. 
Stevenson became Secretary of the Bible 
School Department in the Society, later 
known as the Department of Religious 
Education of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1910, Dr. Stevenson 
became Editor-in-Chief of Church School 
Literature at the Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, which position he held: until his 
retirement. 

Not only has Dr. Stevenson helped in 
the development of educational materials 
produced by other writers, but as a 
writer himself he has made a rich contri- 
bution. Many of his books are to be found 
in religious education libraries across the 
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Annual Meetings 


February 10-17, 1936 


HE Annual Meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, February 10 through 17, 1936. 
A special feature of the Professional Ad- 
visory Section meetings this year will be 
a series of addresses by Toyohiko Kaga- 
wa of Japan on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, February 10, 11, and 12. 
The following schedule for the week 
has been arranged: 
MEETINGS OF PROFESSIONAL ADVISORY 
SECTIONS 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
Forenoon and Afternoon, February 
TO, cL anaes 
FELLOWsHIP DINNER 
Wednesday Evening, 
6:00-8:00 
MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES 
Wednesday Evening and Thursday, 
February 12 and 13 | 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Friday and Saturday, February 14 and 
15 
Boarp OF TRUSTEES 
Saturday, February 15 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Monday, February 17 


February 12, 
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country. His contribution in this and in 
other areas has been not only to his own 
denomination but to the entire field of 
religious education for he has served on 
many interdenominational committees. 
He is at the present time a member of the 
Educational Commission and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International 
Council and he has served on the Uniform 
Lesson Committee since 1917. 

Mr. Glenn McRae will succeed Dr. 
Stevenson as Editor-in-Chief, with spe- 
cial duties in the adult field; and Mr. 
Herbert L. Minard, of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, will assume the work which Mr. 
McRae has been carrying as Editor of 
Young People’s Literature. 


ae Maine Council of Religious Edu- 
cation has called Rey. Harry Elwood 
Titus as Executive Secretary. Mr. Titus 
was for four years director of religious 
education for the Troy Conference of the 
Methodist Church. He has also had ex- 
perience as a pastor. The Maine Council 
has been without a full-time secretary 
since April, 1931. Rev. Ernest W. Robin- 
son gave part-time service for two years, 
but since April, 1933, the organizatien has 
been without employed help. Mr. Titus 
took up his new duties on the first of Jan- 
uary. 


. ELBERT STARN, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, began service as di- 
rector of Christian edication for the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society, state or- 
ganization of the Disciples of Christ, on 
January 1. He succeeds Raymond F. Mc- 
Lain, who resigned to accept a call to 
the Christian Church at Eureka, Illinois. 
Mr. Starn was educated at Bethany Col- 
lege and Yale Divinity School. He 
served a pastorate in Michigan between 
his college and seminary courses and had 
been at Cuyahoga Falls about two years. 


HE Radio Institute of the Audible 

Arts, 80 Broadway, New York City, 
prepares quarterly a leaflet giving an 
evaluation of the current programs for 
children available on national chains. The 
selection of the programs for inclusion 
in this leaflet is made by the Child Study 
Association. The leaflet is available with- 
out cost. 


R. W. P. HARMAN, formerly of 

Fort Worth, Texas, has taken up 
the work as regional director of religious 
education in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee for the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ). 
He succeeds Miss Mary A. White who 
left to become Educational Counsellor 
for Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Harman has had experience 
as a pastor, as well as training and ex- 
perience in religious education. 
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“Into Thy Kingdom” 


(Continued from page 30) 


Ma.cuus (earnestly): Mistress, there is 
a man without. He says that he has 
news for thee—news of—(He looks 
about cautiously, then speaks the words 
in a lower voice.) of thy son Joel. 

AvINA (suddenly excited): News of Joel 
—news of my son! Oh, bring him to me 
quickly, Malchus! Nay—I will go to 
him. (She starts for exit, left.) 

Matcuus: Nay, Mistress, thou wouldst 
better see him here. Think! Wouldst 
thou have the whole palace look upon 
him, hear his news? 

ADINA (turning back): Thou art right, 
of course. Then bring him here quickly, 
Malchus. (Impatiently, as MALCHUS 
hesitates) Why dost thou wait? Bring 
him to me at once, I tell thee. 

Matcuus: Thou—art sure, Mistress, 
that his highness Caiaphas—? I warn 
thee, this is a rough, uncomely fellow. 

Apina: I care not who he is nor how he 
looks. Bring him here, Malchus. 

(MatcuHus bows and goes out, left. 
ApINA, left alone, walks back and 
forth, excitedly. Presently CAIAPHAS 
enters, right.) 

CaIAPHAS (with dissatisfaction): It 
would be hard to tell which were the 
servants in this house and which the 
masters. I could not even find my own 
servant, Malchus. 

ApINna (eagerly): Joseph—it is true! I 
have known that it was true these 
many days. I have felt that he was 
near, that I was going to see him— 

CarapHas: That who was near? (Look- 
ing at her more sharply) Adina, what 
has happened ? 

(JABAL enters, followed by Mat- 
cHus. He is a young man, hard and 
tanned by exposure, rough and un- 
shaven. He wears a short tunic of 
skins or leather, over which is draped 
a coarse, striped outer garment, such 
as is worn by natives of the desert. 
There are sandals upon his feet, but 
his arms and legs are uncovered. ADINA 
gives him one swift look, as if half 
hoping it might be Joel himself, then 
goes eagerly toward him, impulsively 
casting herself upon her knees before 
him.) 

Apina: Tell me—Where is he? Where 
is my son? 

CAIAPHAS (coming forward and taking 
ApINA by the shoulder, forcing her, 
rather ungently, to her feet): Adina! 
What does this mean? Malchus! who 
is this man? 

Matcuuws: Sir, I know not. I found him 
at the outer gate. 

CatapHas: Then what is he doing here? 
Malchus, I'll have thee flogged for 
this! 

ADINA (with sudden authority in her 
voice): Be quiet, Joseph! I ordered 
Malchus to bring him here myself. 
This man has news of Joel, Joseph— 
news of our son! 

CaraPHas (slowly): News of—of my 
son? (The eagerness in his voice chang- 
ing to a sudden harshness) What dost 
thou know of—I have no son! Dost 
thou hear? I tell thee I have no son! 

ApINA (pfleadingly): Joseph—let him 
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speak. He has brought news of—of 
Joel— 

CatapHas (disregarding ADINA and 
drawing away from JABAL): I know 
thee for what thou art—thou thief— 
thou traitor unto justice! I tell thee, 
thou shalt pay for this—for bringing 
this uncleanness upon me! Take him 
away, Malchus— 

ADINA (in a panic): No—thou shalt not 
take him away! Not before he speaks! 

CataPHas (sternly): Be silent, woman! 
Knowest thou not that thy words be- 
tray thee? 

JABAL (throwing back his head and 
laughing harshly): Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! 
And thou art he who calls himself high 
priest—he who brings unto all the 
people pardon and forgiveness! Thou 
who canst not even pardon and for- 
give thine own son! 

CatapHas: I tell thee I have no son! 

JABAL: Nor has thy son a father. No 
wonder it shamed our captain to let us 
know his father’s name! I tell thee, 
even I care more for him than thou. 
Jabal, the thief, loves thy son with a 
greater love than his own father. For 
there is a price on my head this very 
moment, and yet I have risked my life 
to come here to Jerusalem this morn- 
ing in the hope that I might save him. 

ADINA (in sudden fear, approaching 
JABAL): Save him! Save him from 
what? Is he in danger? 
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JABAL (turning toward exit, left): What 
is that to thee? He has been nothing 
to thee all these years. I should have 
known. 

ADINA (snatching at his cloak): Where 
art thou going? 

JABAL (shaking off her hold): To save 
thy son, if it be possible. A little more, 
and it may be too late. They say his 
death is scheduled for sometime this 
morning. 

ADINA (in a panic): His—his—Where 
is he? Where is my son? 

JABAL (turning just as he is about to 
leave): Where is thy son? He is in 
the Tower of Antonia, waiting to be 
crucified. (Exit left.) 

(ADINA utters a scream and, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, sinks to 
her knees. CAIAPHAS stands for a mo- 
ment, his face gray and drawn, then he 
turns to MatcHus with sudden de- 
cision.) 

CAIAPHAS (in a strained, harsh voice): 
Go, Malchus—to the tower! Run! 
Run, I tell thee, and find out if what 
he said is true. (Sharply, as MaLtcHusS 
turns swiftly toward exit, left) And see 
that no man knows— 

ADINA (stumbling up from her knees and 
following MatcHus, who has disap- 
peared): Wait, Malchus—wait— 

CataPHAS (sharply): Adina! Come back! 
Where art thou going? 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Meditations on the Cross. By Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Translated by Helen F. Top- 
ping and Marion R. Draper. Chicago, 
Willett, Clark and Company, 1935. 211 
p. Price $1.50. 

Many persons will be interested just 
now in reading this new book of Kaga- 
wa’s because of the fact that he is at 
present in the United States. He is so 
widely known because of what he has 
done in Japan that most readers of the 
Journal need no introduction to him. 
Leader in the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment, author of many books, recognized 
by his government as an influential leader 
of labor and an enemy of slum conditions, 
a strong advocate of cooperatives to solve 
the ills of the economic world, he has 
made an impression not only upon Japan 
but upon the entire world as one of the 
very greatest Christian leaders of the 
present day. In this book of “Meditations 
on the Cross,” Dr. Kagawa considers the 
cross in the mind of Christ and in the 
thought of ‘Paul, and then goes on to ex- 
press for us his ideas regarding such mat- 
ters as: The Cross and Social Life, The 
Cross and Ethical Life, The Cross and 
Religious Life, The Cross and Daily Life, 
The Cross and Social Movements. These 
samples of his chapter headings will give 
some idea of the content of his book. 

The title of his book is well chosen, 
for each chapter does give the impression 
of being a meditation, and each one closes 
with a prayer. 

Through the book we get an interpreta- 
tion of what lies at the heart of Kagawa’s 
work. It is possible that some of the great 
Bible scholars would differ with him on 
certain of his biblical interpretations, but 
there is one fact shining through his book 
with which no one can differ: he is mani- 
festing the spirit of Christ; he is not 
discussing theory, but is writing out of 
the fullness of his own sacrificial life. 

Kagawa finds in his interpretation of 
Christ that everyone of us is responsible 
for the sins of the whole of society. Says 
he, “Without the cross, the universe does 
not evolve. Since a sin in any part of 
society affects the whole, some one must 
assume responsibility for the whole. 
Therefore, unless the cross-consciousness 
is reflected in us, we cannot bring about 
real social reconstruction. Therein lies 
the truth of the Eternal Cross.” He 
speaks of “social-solidarity responsibil- 
ity.” He has a very keen sense of being 
an integral part of society and of being 
responsible for the welfare of the whole. 
This sense we know js expressd not alone 
in his words, but in his life. He is think- 
ing of the cross as something far more 
than the instrument used for the death of 
Jesus. He sees it as a “Universal Cross” 
—something that existed before the time 
of Jesus and exists today. It is a cross 
which everyone must bear who would 
help to make the life of God operative 
in the world about him. An understanding 
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Books by Toyohiko Kagawa hold par- 
ticular interest for American church 
leaders at this time because of his pres- 
ent extensive tour of this country. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors are glad to 
give special place this month to a review 
of his latest book, “Meditations on the 
Cross.” : 


ooo 


of Kagawa’s thought of love—a love that 
flows out unceasingly and without self- 
interest is essential to an understanding 
of his interpretation of the cross. It also 
is essential to an interpretation of his life. 
This is not a book to be read by those 
who wish to get a detached view of the 
author. It should be read only by those 
who are willing to have their self-com- 
placency pricked deep and to be stirred to 
a realization of how far they fall short 
of the ideal which the great Kagawa 
radiates from the depth of his soul. 
—F. L. K. 


The Home in a Changing Culture. By 
Grace Sloan Overton. New York, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1935. Price 
$1.00. 


This volume has grown out of pro- 
gram suggestions prepared for the use 
of local councils of federated church 
women. It represents an able attempt to 
guide women toward a pattern of the 
home consistent with present-day social 
and economic conditions. Contrasts be- 
tween the traditional and the modern 
home are presented, the changing role of 
the family in providing for the varied 
needs of growing life is interpreted, and 
the thesis is proposed that the home keep 
a central place as an integrator of the 
contributions made by many agencies. 

‘There are many references to and com- 
parisons with domestic life in modern 
Russia based on firsthand observation. 
The issues of home versus wider social 
relations, and individualism versus vari- 
ous types of collectivism are discussed. 
There is alert consciousness throughout 
of our unstable economic situation and of 
inevitable and basic change. 

There is not a great deal of concrete 
guidance in home management and the 
nurture and training of children. The 
book is more concerned with general 
viewpoint and philosophy than specific 
situations. —H.C. M. 


Science and Religion. By N. Bishop 
Harman. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 174 p. Price $1.50. 

No one could be in a’better position 
to write a book on this subject than a 
physician. As Dr. Harman states, “By 
reason of his training and daily work he 
has a foot in each camp. He is trained 
by scientific men and throughout his 
career he has constant association with 
scientific colleagues. . . . Thus a scien- 
tific habit of mind is established and sus- 


tained. On the other hand, his active 
work is with living men and women and 


children . . . and this, too, at times and 
in circumstances when secrecy is ban- 
ished and habits of life and mind are 
fully revealed.” This book does reveal 
both the inquiring, unprejudiced mind of 
a scientist, and the depth of insight into 
human problems of a religious counse- 
lor. To Dr. Harman there is no basis 
for the contention that there is an essen- 
tial conflict between science and religion. 
To him they are only different aspects of 
the same problem—the will of God for an 
orderly world in which love is the domi- 
nant motivating force. The author draws 
largely from his vast store of knowledge 
of science, philosophy, psychology, and 
religion, and writes in a most entertain- 


ing and readable style. —H. S. G. 


The Russian Soul and Revolution. By 
Fedor Stepun. Translated by Erminie 
Huntress. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. 184 p. Price $1.50. ~« ~ 

Written by an exiled Russian educator, 
this thoughtful interpretation answers 
some of the puzzling questions with which 
Russia has confronted the observer and 
historian in the past twenty years. Why 
should the country whose social order and 
people are least adapted to the Marxian 
thesis be the first to adopt it on a wide 
scale? How could atheism spread among 
a people so intensely religious ? Commun- 
ism is seen as a paradoxical expression of 
religious experience.- Russian history is 
explained by the formula of “tension be- 
tween barbarism and holiness.” 

In explaining the blighting effect of 
drudgery on the peasantry, the author 
gives this sample of his delightful phil- 
osophizing on the side: “Work develops 
character, but only when it is carried on 
with love. It educates, but only when 
problems arise from it which are worked 
out to their solution. It widens the hori- 
zon, but only if the worker sees the con- 
nections of his work with the work of 
others and its consequences throughout 


society.” —H.C.M. 


Creative Men. By William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell. New York, The Abingdon Press, 


1934. 246 p. Price $2.00. 


Lectures in the 1933-34 Lectureship in 
Christian Biography at Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. These are not mere biogra- 
phies of Francis Asbury, Matthew Simp- 
son, Edward Gayer Andrews, John 
Fletcher Hurst, James M. Thoburn, and 
James W. Bashford; they are interpreta- 
tions of great church functions with 
which the work of these leaders was as- 
sociated. 


Tarbell’s Teacher Guide. To the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons, Im- 
proved Uniform Course for 1936. By 
Martha Tarbell. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1935. 432 p. Price: 
cloth, $1.90; postpaid, $2.00. 
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Discussion Materials Valuable for Groups 
of Young People and Adults 


Youth in the Depression. By Kingsley 
Davis. 

Strikes. By Joseph J. Senturia. 

Friends or Enemies? By Julius W. 
Pratt. 

Money. By Marc Rose and Roman L. 
Horne. 

Crime. By Nathaniel Cantor. 

Jobs or the Dole? By Neal B. DeNood. 

Business and Government. By John C. 
Crighton and Joseph J. Senturia. 

The Farm Business. By Roman L. 
Horne. 

You and Machines. By William F. Og- 


burn. 


This is a series prepared under a grant 
from the General Education Board to 
the American Council on Education, 
which was later transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The editor of 
the series is Dr. Percy W. Bidwell of the 
University of Buffalo. The price of the 
pamphlets is 25 cents each. 

These pamphlets attempt to present, in 
a spirit of scientific inquiry but in non- 
technical language, a discussion of cur- 
rent issues in economics, politics, and soci- 
ology. They are as readable as story 
books, are strikingly illustrated with 
semi-humorous pen sketches, and are 
pithy, direct, and concrete in style. 

Factual material is presented objec- 
tively with sufficient interpretation to 
make its significance clear but without 
bias. In some of the pamphlets, especial- 
ly such as Jobs or the Dole? the “New 
Deal” policies are necessarily explained 
and factual material provided as a basis 
for interpretation. However, an excellent 
degree of objectivity has been achieved. 
There is no attempt to make a case one 
way or the other. 

Discussion groups desiring an interest- 
ing source of information on which to 
base intelligent discussion will find this 
series of great value. 


What Shall We Do About War? By 
Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page. 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, Eddy and 


Page, 1935. 95 p. Price: 15 cents each; 
12 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $6.00. 

A compact manual dealing with the 
present world situation of seemingly im- 
pending conflict, and the alternatives open 
before the Christian. Much factual ma- 
terial is supplied, and there are many well 
selected quotations. A strong case is made 
for active non-violence as the Christian’s 
personal policy. A program of action for 
individuals is suggested. An exceedingly 
valuable source of information and guid- 
ance to the individual or group in facing 
this crucial question. 


Capitalism and Its Rivals. By Kirby 
Page. 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Eddy and Page, 1935. 96 p. Price: 15 
cents each; 12 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, 
$6.00. 

The seven chapters indicate the scope 
of the treatment: Individualism, New 
Dealism, Fascism, Communism, Social- 
ism, The United Front, and Basis of 
Hope of Pacific Revolution. 

Each of the economic patterns is pre- 
sented descriptively with generous quota- 
tions from its defenders. ‘wo versions of 
capitalism are presented: one represent- 
ing the Hoover regime; and the other, its 
successor the Roosevelt regime with its 
attempted reforms in the system. The au- 
thor presents Socialism as the most de- 
sirable means of inevitable social change. 
Communism and Socialism are contrast- 
ed, and Communism comes in for the 
most severe condemnation of all, those 
who classify all Socialists as Communists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The treatment is well documented and 
supported throughout by factual data 
which furnish excellent sources for in- 
telligent discussion and evaluation. The 
author makes a convincing case for a 
pacific and orderly transformation of the 
present economic order into a codpera- 
tive commonwealth, and outlines what he 
considers an adequate procedure for doing 
it. 

—H.C. M. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Current Film Estimates 


(Continued from page 31) 


beautifully the story, backgrounds, and spirit of 
the immortal ‘Christmas Carol.”’ Character in- 
terpretation, tempo of action, and especially the 
role of Scrooge by Sir Seymour would please 
Dickens himself. 
For A: Excellent 
For C: Excellent 
Sans Famille (French production) (Atlantic 
Films) Fine screening of famous Malot story of 
kidnaped English boy, reared in France, buffeted 
by misfortune, finally restored to mother. Out- 
standing work by Robert Lynen, hero of ‘‘Poil de 
Carotte.’’ Many scenes charming, few harsh, none 
dull. No English titles. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 
For C: Mostly very good 
Seven Keys to Baldpate (Gene Raymond, M. 
Callahan) (RKO) Disappointing screening of 
famous old stage-play about author retiring to 
remote mountain inn to write play, and becom- 
ing involved in mysterious and exciting happen- 
ings. Undistinguished acting, without sparkle, 
and changed denouement dull. Lacks original 
“punch.” 
For A: Disappointing For Y: Probably good 
For C: Probably good 
Ship Cafe (Carl Brisson, Arline Judge) (Para- 
mount) Inconsequential tale of a seaman who 
becomes involved with a cheap night-club, a 
cheap girl, and a cheap countess. Third-rate at- 
tempts at songs and dances, feeble comedy, little 
material of interest to anyone. Supposed ‘“‘smart”’ 
dialog is painful. 
For A: Mediocre 
For C: No 
So Red the Rose (Margaret Sullavan, Walter 
Connolly (Paramount) Pictures charmingly life 
in the Old South, sentimental, idyllic, till Civil 
War brings terror, hallucinations, heartbreak, 
tragedy, ruin, and social chaos. Beautifully done, 
but continuous disaster makes it as depressing as 
entertaining. Quite anti-war. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Fine of kind 
For C: Doubtful 
Splendor (Miriam - Hopkins, Joel McCrea) 
(U.A.) Sophisticated society drama, smartly pro- 
duced but with unpleasant theme and wooden 
hero. Aristocratic mother would make son marry 
money, but he weds humble heroine who de- 
votedly gives herself to rich patron to get job 
for husband to save family finances. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Unsuitable 
For C: No 
Stormy (Noah Beery Jr., Jean Rogers) (Uni- 
versal) Melodramatic, stirring stery of ranch 
life, centered around boy hero’s devoted love for 
horses. His own colt makes the complications. 
Character interest and human appeal atone for 
incredibilities and technical faults. Wild horse 
herd in Painted Desert notable. 
For 4: Good of kind 
For C: Exciting but good 
Sylvia Scarlet (Hepburn, Aherne, Grant) 
(RKO) Hepburn does fine dual role in appealing 
romantic whimsy. Heroine masquerading as boy, 
with father, joins cockney crook. They reform 
and become show troupe. Their adventures make 


For Y: Excellent 


For Y: Poor 


For ¥ :Good 


delightful comedy and some grim pathos. Love- 
ly photography and notable performances. 
For A: Notable For Y: Good 
For C: Little interest 
Transatlantic Tunnel (Richard Dix, Leslie 
Banks, Madge Evans) (Gaumont-British) Great 


spectacle-drama, ably done, of gigantic engineer- 
ing task to bind England and America. Done with 
dignity, power, and surprising convincingness. Ex- 
pertly achieves credible combination of human 
interest and monstrous mechanics. 
For A and Y: Very interesting of kind 
For C: Perhaps too strong 

Whipsaw (Myrna Loy, Spencer Tracy) 
(MGM) Intensely interesting and clever story of 
crooked heroine caught between jewel thieves and 
a detective. Situations more plausible, direction 
more competent, ending more convincing than 
usual in such pictures. Humor, pathos, well- 
managed suspense make real entertainment. 
For A: Fine of Kind For Y: Fine thriller 

For C: Not for them 

Your Uncle Dudley (E. E. Horton) (MGM) 
Wholesome domestic farce-comedy of long-suffer- 
ing “booster” of small-town enterprises, with 
loving cups as sole reward, his business dwin- 
dling, relations to be supported, and a patient 
fiancee. But the worm turns at last and domestic 
happiness is restored. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 

For C: Fairly amusing 
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“Into Thy Kingdom” 


(Continued from page 33 
AptIna (pausing but not turning): To 
find my—son—(As CartAPpHAs holds 
her firmly by the shoulder) Let me go! 
(She struggles to free herself from his 


grasp.) : 
CarapHas: Be quiet, Adina. Hast thou 
gone mad? 


ApINnA (in a high, strained voice): Didst 
thou not hear what he said? They are 
going to—to crucify him—the way they 
did that Other! They are going to 
hang him on a cross. Let me go, Joseph! 
Let me go to him! Thou shalt not stop 
me! 

CataPuHas (firmly): Listen, Adina. Thou 
canst do thy son no good by acting 
thus. If we would save him, we must 
be calm and clear of mind—and very 
shrewd. I have sent Malchus to find 
out if what this brigand says is true. 
At least there will be nothing done un- 
til some hours after sunrise. 

ADINA (going to the window and speak- 
ing a little more calmly): Ah, but the 
dawn comes swiftly. The priest will 
soon be on the turret—We will hear 
the trumpet—(There is a long pause 
of several moments during which 
AvDINA stands looking out of the win- 
dow. When she speaks there is again 
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the strain of pent-up emotion.) Joseph 
—I—I could not bear it—to have him 
die like that— 

(She leans her head against the case- 
ment, every muscle in her body strained 
taut. There is another long pause, 
while CAtapHAS walks restlessly back 
and forth, back and forth.) 

CatapHas (half to himself): In the 
tower of Antonia, he said. That means 
he is a Roman prisoner, and, if con- 
demned to death, he must have been 
engaged in insurrection. (Another 
pause) The young fool! It would be 
like him. Hot-headed and afraid of no 
one—like that Galilean! Thought he 
was destined, most likely, to be the 
savior of his people—their messiah! 
Why will men never learn not to buck 
against a stone! 

(ApDINA leaves the window and goes 
and sits down on the bench, right. 
Again CAIAPHAS walks restlessly back 
and forth, back and forth.) 

Ap1ina: Where is Malchus? Why does he 
stay so long? 

CaIAPHAS (still’ walking): He will be 
back—soon. He hasn’t more than 
reached the tower by now. 

ApINA: The tower is just around the 
corner—and down the hill. 

CarapHas: He will come—soon. 

(There is another prolonged pause.) 

ADINA (rising with sudden decision): We 
must save him, Joseph. We must de- 
vise some plan. I know—thou shalt go 
straightway to Pilate and demand his 
release. 

CatapHas: And have it noised abroad 
that the son of the high priest has been 
engaged in insurrection? Thou knowest 
my position is unstable as it is, and 
nothing would please Pilate better than 
to lay his hands on such a weapon. 
The house of Annas has always been 


like a thorn within his flesh. 


ApIna: But what matter, if we could 
save our son? See, Joseph—thou must 
go to Pilate! 

CatapHas: With what request? That he 
release an enemy of Rome? I think 
I can hear him mocking now. “What! 
And only three days ago thou wert 
asking for another’s death—on this 
same charge!” 

ADINA (clenching her hands): The Gali- 
lean again! Shall we never rid our- 
selves of him? 

CaraPHAS: Thou knowest he was loath 
to grant the Galilean’s death. It will 
be long before he grants us many fa- 
vors. 

ADINA (walking to the window, pausing 
a moment there, then turning back 
again): Nay thou art right. Thou 
canst not go to Pilate. We must find 
some other way. If only we had known 
—that morning when the crowds were 
crying for Barabbas! They could have 
cried as well for Joel. 

CarapHas: We'll find some way. We'll 
find some way to save him. 

ApINA (brightening): I have it, Joseph 
We'll ask my father Annas. He will 
find some way. 

CatapHas: The heart of Annas is still 
bitter toward our son. I—I know not 
what to do. But—we will find _some 
way—if it be true— 

(Matcuus enters, left. He is 
breathing hard, for he has been run- 
ning swiftly.) 

Matcuus (panting): SENG EF stops un- 
able to continue, partly from lack of 
breath and partly from the keenness 
of his emotion.) 

ADINA (eagerly): Thou didst find- him? 
He is there close by? (4s Matcnus 
stands without speaking) What is it? 
Malchus—tell us! 

Matcnuus: Nay—I—I did not find him. 

CAIAPHAS (sharply): Then the tale was 
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not true—just as I thought. The thief 

was an imposter. I doubt not it was a 
trick—meant to entrap us. 

ADINA (sensing MaAtcHus’ emotion): 
Malchus—Something—something has 
happened. I can see it in thy face. 
Thou—thou didst find him— 

Matcuus: Not there, Mistress—not in 
the tower. I did not find him there. 

ApINA: But—thou knowest where he is? 

MaAtcHus (trying to break the news 
gently, but not knowing how): He— 
he was there—but they have taken him 
away— 

ApinA: Where? Where have they taken 
him? (In growing panic) Where is he, 
Malchus? 

CatapHas (sharply): What ails thee, 
Malchus? Why dost thou stand there 
gaping? If thou hast news to tell, tell 
it. : 

MatcuHus (bowing): Sir—I went to the 
palace of Antonia, as thou didst com- 
mand, and inquired of the guard for 
one called Joel. 

CatapHas: And did not find him. 

Matcuus: It is true there were three 
prisoners held for insurrection, Barab- 
bas and two others. Their death was 
scheduled for this morning. But—since 
there was one other to be crucified be- 
fore the Passover— 

CaIAPHAS (his whole body suddenly mo- 
tionless): Thou—thou dost mean—my 
son— 

Matcuus (bowing his head): Was cru- 
cified three days ago. 

ADINA (hysterically): Nay! Nay! It can- 
not be true! 

(Going to the window, she stands 
with clenched hands, then, uttering a 
sudden cry, she sinks down on her 
knees, her body crumpling against the 
casement. CAIAPHAS stands for a few 
moments completely motionless.) 

CAIAPHAS (in a whisper): Joel—My— 
son! My—son! 

_ (He bows his head and very slowly 
goes out, left. MALCHUS stands help- 
lessly looking at ADINA, then finally 
goes to exit, right.) 

Matcuus (in a low voice): Tamah! 
(He goes out, right) 

(Presently TAMAH enters, right, fol- 
lowed by MatcHus. Her eyes are wide 
with excitement and a little fright- 
ened.) 

TAMAH (in a whisper): Thou sayest— 
he is—dead? 

Matcuus (sharply): Hush! Do not 
stand there staring. Do something for 
her. Say something, Tamah. 

TamMAH: What—what shall I say? (But 
Matcuus has already gone out, left, 
and she is left alone with ApvINA. She 
stands helplessly, then approaches 
ADINA ftimidly.) Thou—thou wilt be 
cold there by the window, with the 
morning air so chilly. If-if thou 
wouldst let me help thee, thou couldst 
be more comfortable. (ADINA makes 
no sign, but remains motionless. After 
some moments TAMAH tries again.) 
There—there is a woman, Mistress, 
waiting in the court. She—she would 
see thee— 

(Still ADInA makes no sign. Finally 
TAMAH draws back slowly toward 
exit, right, and, her eyes still fixed up- 
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on ADINA until the last moment, 
disappears silently. After a pause she 
enters again, carrying a heavy, rich- 
looking shawl or outer garment. REBA 
follows. TAMAH points toward ADINA, 
and ReEBA nods understandingly. She 
takes the shawl from TAMAH and ap- 
proaches ADINA softly. As she stands 
looking down at her, REBA is in full 
view of the audience. She is young 
and beautiful—with a serious, spiritual 
type of beauty which is somewhat at 


variance with the colorful, almost 
garish dress of the robber chief's 
daughter.) 


Resa (bending over ADINA and wrapping 
the shawl about her shoulders, very 
gently): Here. Thou are cold and 
shivering. 

ApDINA (shuddering): They—they have 
killed him—hung him on a cross— 

Resa (softly): I know. I felt like that, 
too—at first. I loved him, too. 

ApinA: They—they hung him on a cross 
—and drove nails through his hands— 
those little soft white hands that used 
to clutch at my breast— 

Resa: Hush! 

AvINA (hysterically): And his feet—his 
little pattering feet that used to come 
running to meet me— 

Resa (leaning over and gently but firmly 
helping ADINA to her feet): Thou art 
overwrought and tired. And it is cold 
here by the window. Come over here, 
where thou canst be more comfortable. 

(ApInA lets REBA lead her to the 
bench, right, and she sinks down upon 
it. The first tempestuous passion of her 
grief seems to have passed, leaving her 
passive and trembling.) 

ADINA (looking up at REBA with a faint 
curiosity): Who—who art thou? 

Resa: I am Reba, the daughter of Jarez. 
My father was captain of the band un- 
til he died, then Joel took his place. 

ADINA (drawing away involuntarily): 
Thou—thou meanest thou art—a 
thief ? 

ReEBA (for a moment bowing her head in 
shame, then lifting it again): Nay—I 
am not a thief. Once perhaps—but not 
now. It is not what one has been that 
counts. It is what one is. The Galilean 
said so. 

ADINA (in a sudden tumult of emotion): 
The—Galilean! Do not speak to me of 
him! If it had not been for him we 
might have saved him! I tell thee, it 
was the Galilean who killed him— 
killed my son! 

Resa: Nay—nay! It was the Galilean 
who saved him. It was He who showed 
Joel and me the Way. We would not 
not have known, but for Him. 

ApiInA: The—way? What way? 

Resa: The way to bring Joel’s dreams 
to pass—to make the world a different 
place—where all men would have a 
chance to live—and grow—where some 
would not always seem to have so 
much—and others so little. 

ApINnaA (rebelliously): Why did he have 
to be like that? Why could he not have 
been like all the other sons of Annas 
—satisfied with things as they found 
them? 

Rega (gently): Men like Joel are never 
satisfied— 
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Aprina: But why—why should he make 
himself a—a thief! 

Resa: At first he thought that must be 
the only way to make things right. To 
take from those who had much and 
give to those who had little. He never 
took a talent for himself. And he 
taught us to do likewise. Then at last 
he saw—it was no use. The world 
seemed just as full of the poor and 
hungry, the market places just as full 
of beggars. So'he decided that in order 
to bring righteousness one must have 
power. 

Apina: Power? 
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Resa: The power of men in high places. 
The power to strike down Israel’s 
enemies. But that, too, failed. And he 
became a fugitive. 

Apina: So that was why they—they took 
him—killed him— 

Resa: But not before he had found out 
that his way was wrong—not before 
he had met the Galilean. 

Apna: The—Galilean! 

Reva: He was talking to the people of 
his kingdom. He had come, he said, to 
bring good news unto the poor, the 
captive, the oppressed—to set men free. 
And Joel was exultant. Here was the 
king, the great deliverer, men had been 
looking for. Then, as he came to know 
the Galilean better, he was perplexed 
and baffled. For Jesus said strange 
things. ‘“‘Whoever would save his life 
must lose it. . . . Whoever would be 
first among you, let him be your ser- 
vant. ... Love your enemies... .” 

Apina: Love—your enemies! 

Resa: And so at last Joel understood. 
The Galilean would never sit upon a 
throne that was higher than the sim- 
plest human heart. He would never 
even live to see his kingdom come. He 
could only show men the way. And 
finally Joel knew—the Galilean’s way 
was right. And so—he followed Jesus 
to Jerusalem— 

ApinA: And there—they crucified him— 

REeBA (dropping to her knees beside 
ADINA and speaking softly): And when 
they were come to the place which is 
called Calvary, there they crucified 
Jesus, and the others with him; one on 
the right hand, and the other on the 
left. And in the midst of it all, Jesus 
prayed: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Then one of 
the malefactors called to him and said, 
“Tf thou art the Christ, save thyself 
and us as well.” But Joel answered, 
“Hast thou no fear, even of God? 
Thou art suffering the same punish- 
ment as he. And we suffer justly; we 
are getting what we deserve for our 
deeds. But he has done no harm. (After 
a pause) Lord—remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom!” 

Ap1na: And did the Galilean not speak? 

Resa: Yea, he said, “I tell thee, this day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
(The light outside the window has 
grown steadily brighter, until now 
there is the effect of full dawn.) 

AvInaA (softly): The Galilean said that 
—to my Joel? (Just then there is the 
sound of a trumpet, very clear and 
sweet. ADINA lifts her head.) Listen! 
It is the sunrise! (She rises slowly and 
goes to the window, where she stands 
looking out, her head uplifted as if 
she is straining to reach some height 
of perception which she as yet hardly 
comprehends. After a few moments, as 
if speaking to some Presence unseen 
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outside the window) But—Thou art 
dead. We—killed Thee— 

Resa (softly): Can Love ever be killed 
—by the giving of itself? Does it not 
become greater—and greater—the 
more it is given? Suppose—suppose 
there were One who loved so much 
that there could be no end to all He 
gave— 

(The voice of CataPHas is heard 
offstage. ADINA and REBA draw back to 
the extreme edge of the stage, left. 
CaIAPHAS enters with the ROMAN 
CAPTAIN.) 

CarapHas: And they expect us to believe 
their tale? I tell thee, thy men are 
either liars—or else weaklings! 

RoMAN CaPTAIN (earnestly): Surely not 
weaklings, sir! There is not a man of 
them who has not proved his right to 
bear the Roman eagle. And more than 
one of them has fought hand to hand 
with savages. 

CatapHas: Then why did they come 
milling hither like a drove of frightened 
cattle? The knees of brave men do not 
tremble. 

Roman Captain: Yet if their tale is 
true, it would make even a Hercules to 
tremble. To see a dead man walking— 

CatAPHAS: But of course it is not true! 
(In a calmer voice, more persuasively) 
Come now. Thou art a captain of the 
guard, a Roman of intelligence. This 
man was dead. Three days he has been 
dead. Thou knowest as well as I the 
dead do not return. 

Roman CaprTaAIN: I only know the thing 
my men reported. They said they saw a 
light which blinded them. 

CatapHas: So they fell down upon the 
ground. Exactly. And then they ran 
away—leaving the place without a 
guard— 

Roman Captain: But not before they 
saw him—come forth alive— 

CarapHas: But how could they see him? 
How could they see anything—with 
their eyes blinded and their faces to- 
ward the ground? 

Roman Captain (slowly): Yea, that is 
true. 

CalApHas (triumphantly): Thou seest. 
There is no substance to the tale. 

RoMAN Captain (doubtfully): But—the 
stone was rolled away. The tomb was 
empty. 

CatapHas: Verily, because when the 
tomb was left unguarded, this man’s 
disciples came and stole away his body. 

RoMAN Captain: Yea. I see. That must 
have been the way of it. 

CaIAPHAS (sharply): Then see that that 
is what is told throughout the city—if 
thou knowest what is good for thee. 

(He presses a bag into the Cap- 
TAIN’S hands.) 

Roman Captain: Sir—sir—thou—thou 
meanest—all this gold—for me? 

CatapHas: Hush! Who spoke of gold? 
It is the truth that we are seeking to 
make known. (He gestures the Cap- 
TAIN away. He bows, still gazing at 
his gold, and goes out, left. The two 
women still stand at the far end of the 
stage, wonder and a growing excite- 
ment upon their faces, joy on REBA’S. 
CAIAPHAS approaches the lamp stand 
and stands beside it so that the light, 
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more dim now because of the brighten- 
ing of the dawn, falls full upon his 
face. He is disturbed and shaken. Re- 
peating softly): The—truth— 

(NIcoDEMUS appears in 
trance, left, 
CAIAPHAS. ) 

NicopEMus (triumphantly): Yea, Caia- 
phas—the Truth! The Truth has tri- 
umphed! Thou couldst not kill it. For 
Jesus was the Truth. And Jesus lives! 

CataPHas (turning slowly and drawing 
a long breath. Uncertainly, after a 
pause): Thou—thou meanest thou dost 
believe this—this foolish tale— 

NicopEMUS (more quietly): Yea, Caia- 
phas. I believe. 

CataPHAS (much disturbed) : But—thou 
art a man of reason, Nicodemus. (Be- 
coming more coufident as the logic of 
his words impresses him) Even the 
Pharisee (lip curling in sarcasm) would 
not expect men to believe that dead 
men live. We killed this Galilean. 
How, then, can he live? Come, Nico- 
demus, use thy reason. 

NicopEeMus: I know not. Nor does it 
matter how. I only know that some- 
how with the coming of this dawn 
hope in the hearts of men was given 
strange new birth. I know that down 
through all the ages—however great 
the darkness, the hatred, the injustice 
—Truth and Righteousness and Love 
will triumph. I know that God so 
loves the world—that somehow—upon 
some ceaseless, everlasting Calvary— 
he is forever giving to us of his very 
being! 

(During the preceding conversation 
ADINA has come slowly forward, her 
eyes fixed in a wondering incredulity 
upon NICODEMUS’ face. As he continues 
to speak, she too seems to catch the 
vision, as is indicated by the gradual 
uplifting of her head and the dawning 
_understanding upon her face. REBA also 
stands watching, eagerly listening, in 
the background. CAIAPHAS stands un- 
moving beside the lamp stand.) 

CAIAPHAS (in a whisper, barely audible): 
Thou speakest—blasphemy ! 

NICODEMUS (moving toward the window 
and, after looking out for a few mo- 
ments toward the three crosses, turn- 
ing back toward CAIAPHAS) : This was 
his kingdom, Caiaphas. This was the 
king that thou didst fear. And thou 
didst well to fear him. Thou knowest 
not how well. This Galilean’s king- 
dom endangered more than thy pre- 
carious power, thine ill-gotten gains. 
Its blade was laid to the very root and 
soil from which such as thou draw 
life. Yea—thou didst well to kill. Yet 
in killing thou hast strangely made 
alive! For it is through the crosses of 
this world that the kingdom comes! 
(Turning toward the window and lift- 
ing his arms in a sudden triumphant 
gesture) Hail, Master! Thou hast 
come at last into thy kingdom! 

ADINA (very softly and prayerfully): 
Into thy kingdom. Lord—remember 
me—when thou comest—into thy king- 
dom. 

CarapHas: Thou—thou art beside thy- 
self. The Galilean is dead. He has no 
kingdom. (4s NIcoDEMUS turns. to- 


the en- 
and stands looking at 
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ward exit) Where art thou going? 

NicopEMus: To join with those who love 
him. To proclaim to other men that 
Jesus lives. To give my life and soul 
in the building of his kingdom. 

ADINA (lifting her head with sudden de- 
cision): Wait! Wait, Nicodemus! I am 
going with thee! 

NicopemMus (turning, slowly): Thou? 

(ADINA goes swiftly toward CatA- 
PHAS. As she goes, she takes from her 
neck the rich necklaces that encircle it. 
These she holds out to CAIAPHAS.) 

AvINA: Here! 

CAIAPHAS (finding them in his hands and 
looking down at them in_ startled 
amazement): What 

(Quickly she removes the rings from 
her fingers, the bracelets from her 
arms, and the coronet from her hair. 
These she thrusts into CAtAPHAS’ 
hands, but there are so many of them 
that some fall on the floor.) 

ApINA: There! Take them! They are 
thine! Let me be free of them! 

CarapHas: Adina! Art thou mad? 

ADINA (drawing back toward exit, left, 
she stands with her head slightly lifted. 
With a glad note of triumph in her 
voice): Now—now I am free. (She 
draws along breath. Holding out her 
hands and looking at them) Free to 
use my hands—and my arms—in help- 
ing others. Free to lift my head—to 
the blue sky and the clean hills and the 
dawn—to new life! For it is not too 
late. I am coming, Joel. I, too, am go- 
ing to follow the Galilean! 

CartapHas: Thou—art indeed mad. The 


Galilean is dead, I tell thee. How canst 
thou believe this mad tale that he is 
risen? These very hands of thine are 
covered with his blood. Did not the 
wife of Caiaphas help to kill him? 
ApINA: Yea, the wife of Caiaphas. But 
the wife of Caiaphas is dead. This new 
thing within me—this soul that sings— 
this spirit that seems to lift—and lift— 
I tell thee, it is life reborn! How do I 
know the Galilean is risen? Because 
the soul within me has turned from 
hatred into love! Because—because J 
h I am alive! 
Because I, too, have risen! (She stands 
for a long moment with head uplifted 
and arms stretched high, then, very 
simply, she turns to NICODEMUS and 
Rega.) Come. The day is just begin- 
ning. And we may have far to go. 
(The three go out, left. Alone, Cata- 
PHAS stands motionless, an inscrutable 
look upon his face. Slowly he walks to- 
ward the window and stands, back to- 
ward the audience, looking out toward 
the three crosses. Then, half turning, 
he looks down at the jewels which he 
still holds in his hands. Slowly, as if 
with an unconscious gesture, his hands 
loosen their hold upon them, and some 
of them drop casually to the floor.) 
CataPHAas (still more slowly, as if in 
mute expression of his inmost thought): 
So, after all, thou hast won! (His 
arms drop, his head and shoulders bend, 
and he stands thus for a long moment, 
paying a silent tribute to the Galilean’ s 
triumph.) 
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Interpreting Our Shorthand 


(Continued from page 10) 

be rightfully ruled completely out of consideration. Any 
able Christian educator will say that Christlike living with 
God and fellowmen is the goal toward which all energies 
should strive and that the method of teaching which Jesus 
used is the best method for today. At the same time, it will 
be maintained that such a view does not exclude a wise use 
of a variety of materials, including the Bible, or careful 
attention to the pupil’s experience and the guidance of the 
pupil through the most helpful experiences. When the term 
is permitted to include such ideas as these, we are for it, 
because Christ is our goal, and his method is our example. 
But we dislike to have anyone use Christ-centered as a 
shibboleth to shut out the best that Christian educators are 
offering today. 

The reader of this article may conclude that we do not 
know where we stand, but we think we do. It is our judg- 
ment that no one term is adequate to describe the whole 
philosophy of Christian education, that there is something 
worth while in the ideas back of each of the terms here dis- 
cussed, and that it is ordinarily better to employ séntences 
and paragraphs rather than such shorthand terms to explain 
what is meant. Thus apparent conflicts will be dissolved, 
or divisions will occur over real issues mutually understood. 


How to Listen to a Sermon 
(Continued from page 15) 
The listener prefers to pass the responsi- 


“Here am I, Lord, but 


Lord, send me.” 
bility along with the suggestion: 
send him!” 

As a listener, I am not supposed to be amused or enter- 
tained primarily, but lifted and helped on the way which 
leads to life. There must be more than passive receptivity 
on my part. There must be active cooperation with the 
preacher’s suggestion, and pasitive response to the spirit of 
God as it fills and moves me. The preacher cannot push and 
shove me along The Way. He is not to be a driver, but a 
guide; a shepherd, not a taskmaster. The preacher points 
out the footprints of experience, but it is my feet which I 
must use. He points out the handholds of faith, but it is 
my hands which come to grips with spiritual adventure. He 
gives notice of what to look for along The Way, but it is 
my eyes which must be open to catch glimpses of new 
vision. 

I will make a mental note of those changes which must 
take place in my life and in my relationship to other lives 
about me. Each week’s sermon should find me eager to take 
my stand at some new advanced position, affirming “this 
one thing I do!”’ Thus is progress noticeable in my growing 
Christian life, and I am saved from the stagnant fate of 
the deacon who piously declared: “Thank God, I am as 
good a Christian today as I was twenty years ago!”’ 

The closing prayer after the sermon will be profoundly 
consecratory, a time when I commit myself to God’s pur- 
pose as we launch forth together upon a new enterprise. 

I will. do something about it on my way home from 
church. Monday morning may already find my ardor cooled, 
or the pressure of work-a-day duties, over which I have no 
control, may forestall all efforts to move in the new direc- 
tion to which I have committed myself with such high 
resolve on Sunday. On the way home from church I must 
do something about the inspiration which has warmed my 
heart and the new ideas which have gripped my thinking— 
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if not en route home from the church, then certainly not 
later than Sunday afternoon, and never later than Sunday 
evening. 

If the preaching has made me aware of a more faithful 
practice of Christian brotherhood, then let me drop in to 
see that long-neglected shut-in friend, let me add a five 
dollar bill to that missionary offering, let me write to my 
congressman pressing the passage of legislation for relieving 
the burden of the underprivileged or the unprivileged, let 
me write a note of gratitude to the sheriff of a far-away 
county who stood off a lynching mob and protected his 
prisoner from a bloody fate, let me straightway stop in and 
invite that lonesome Chinese student to go home with me 
for a family meal and an afternoon of friendship in a cordial 
Christian home. 

By all means, let mé do something about the preaching, 
and I will have acquired the highest status possible in the 
realm of listening—to be a doer of the word and not a 
listener only. 


Radio in the Home 


(Continued from page 14) 

listen to different programs we take turns as far as we can, 
giving the children their choice at least as often as we ask 
them to give us our choice. We find, as a result of this 

are an increased respect for one another.” P 
. “We wish it were possible to have some definitely 
Christian programs that would appeal to children. The 
dramatization of Bible stories, the facing of life situations 
and problems from a Christian point of view, the interpreta- 
tion and playing of religious music, some Sunday evening 
hymn sings are illustrations of what we have in mind. These, 

we feel, would make a real contribution to our family.” 
From this brief survey of the attitude of a few parents 
toward the radio in the home, some of the possibilities be- 


come more clear. Certainly we who are parents cannot allow _ 


this important instrument of education to enter our homes 
without thinking of the consequences. As radio broadcasting 
is today, it can do great harm to the life of the home and 


to the growth of the children, or it can be of untold value 


in helping us to reach our ideals for a Christian home. 


Ministers and Social Action 
(Continued from page 18) 

10. Membership in national movements for social justice. 
Forty per cent “pledged themselves to join such movements.” 

11. Personnel and group commitment to action. Not 
quite forty per cent said they would undertake to organize 
“the church or some other group for vital action on behalf 
of concrete social justice.” 


PossIBLE STEPS IN THE DISCUSSION 


Every group leader must work out his own plan and 
make it fully his own if his leadership is to be successful, 
but the following steps may be suggestive: 

1. Present a brief statement of the fundamental question, 
perhaps reading the comments of the two ministers quoted 
in the early part of this article. 

2. Present a summary of the answers to the question- 
naire sent to the ministers. 

3. Get from the group possible reasons for and against 
ministers engaging in social action, and list the responses in 
two columns on the blackboard or on a large sheet of paper. 

4. Raise for discussion the question, What do we think 
our minister should do? 
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